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Review and Acceptance Procedures 
SCOLT Dimension 

The procedures through which articles are reviewed and accepted for publi- 
cation in the proceedings volume of the Southern Conference on Language 
Teaching (SCOLT) begin with the submission of a proposal to present a session at 
the SCOLT Annual Conference. Once the members of the Program Committee have 
made their selections, the editors invite each presenter to submit the abstract of an 
article that might be suitable for publication in Dimension, the annual volume of 
conference proceedings. 

Only those persons who present in person at the annual Joint Conference are 
eligible to have written versions of their presentations included in Dimension. 
Those whose abstracts are accepted receive copies of publication guidelines, 
which adhere almost entirely to the fifth edition of the Publication Manual of the 
American Psychological Association. The names and academic affiliations of the 
authors and information identifying schools and colleges cited in articles are re- 
moved from the manuscripts, and at least three members of the Editorial Board and 
the two editors review each of them. Reviewers, all of whom are professionals 
committed to second language education, make one of four recommendations: 
“publish as is,” “publish with minor revisions,” “publish with significant rewrit- 
ing,” or “do not publish.” 

The editors review the recommendations and notify all authors as to whether 
their articles will be printed. As a result of these review procedures, at least three 
individuals decide whether to include an oral presentation in the annual confer- 
ence, and at least five others read and evaluate each article that appears in 
Dimension. 
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Introduction 



The Southern Conference on Language Teaching (SCOLT), held its annual 
conference, April 3-5, 2008, at the Springmaid Beach Resort and Conference Cen- 
ter, in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, in collaboration with the South Carolina 
Foreign Language Teachers’ Association (SCFLTA). The SCOLT Board of Direc- 
tors chose as this year’s theme, “Languages for the Nation,” because it suggested 
opportunities for language professionals to develop presentations on a wide array 
of topics. Those whose presentations were approved were given the opportunity 
to submit an abstract for an article for possible inclusion in Dimension 2008. The 
articles selected for the present volume treat topics of interest to language teach- 
ers in a variety of ways. Some provide updates on timely issues of interest to the 
profession; others shed light on significant topics that are occasionally over- 
looked; and a few provide novel treatments of familiar subjects. 

In “Drama in the Classroom and Improved Academic Performance,” Dennis R. 
Miller discusses an unusual experience provided to three distinct groups of stu- 
dents in intermediate-level college Spanish courses. Students in a university setting 
with a fairly traditional student body, others at a historically African-American 
university, and a third group made up of inmates in a correctional institution all 
read, analyzed, and performed the same Nicaraguan one-act play. Miller shares 
with readers details of the classroom performance and the reactions of students in 
all three groups both before and after the performance. That the experience had a 
positive impact on the linguistic development of the participants is perhaps not 
surprising; however. Miller learned that the benefits of the performance were equally 
important through their impact on students’ self-esteem and their motivation for 
continuing their study of Spanish. 

“Total Physical Response,” or TPR, continues to be part of the repertoire of 
language teachers some 40 years after its introduction. Recently, educators have 
incorporated elements of storytelling into this approach, changing the name to 
“Teaching Proficiency Through Reading and Storytelling,” or TPRS. Although 
the name change is relatively new, David Alley and Denise Overfield find that the 
principles underlying TPRS have more in common with older, more traditional, 
grammar-based teaching strategies than with today’s learner-focused, communi- 
cative strategies. Their article, “An Analysis of the Teaching Proficiency Through 
Reading and Storytelling (TPRS) Method,” describes the basic tenets of TPRS 
and concludes that considerations of culture, comparisons, connections, commu- 
nities, and, to some degree, content are secondary to the development of listening 
comprehension and oral proficiency. 

Each generation of students seems to have unique characteristics and learn- 
ing styles. Today’s so-called “Millennials,” those born about the time the personal 
computer was introduced, prefer learning environments that simultaneously allow 
for individual creativity and peer collaboration; and they prefer to be taught by 
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faculty who are highly adept in using information technology. Edwina Spodark 
finds that technoconstructivism best suits the personality and learning needs of 
Millennials. This approach to teaching combines the tenets of social constructivism 
with proficiency in technology. In her article, “Technoconstructivism and the 
Millennial Generation: Creative Writing in the Foreign Language Classroom,” 
Spodark shares a protocol she uses in a fifth-semester, university French course. 
Students collaborate to create stories and legends of francophone countries; they 
serve as peer reviewers and editors while the stories are written; and they become 
the audience during presentations of the stories. The strategies that Spodark 
describes may inspire other language instructors who seek to enhance the use of 
technology in their classrooms. 

The changing role of technology in language teaching is also the focus of 
“Technology for Oral Assessment.” The authors, Patricia Early and Peter Swanson, 
offer a review of different hardware, software, and Webware resources particularly 
suited to oral assessment. They also describe a study comparing traditional, in- 
class oral assessment with oral assessment using technology. Findings indicate 
that rehearsal time increased and speech was more authentic when students re- 
corded their answers outside of class. Additionally, faculty reported that technology 
enhanced rater reliability and allowed for greater flexibility in grading than did 
traditional, in-class oral assessment. 

The Teacher Work Sample (TWS) has become a fairly standard component of 
teacher education programs throughout the nation and is frequently cited as an 
important tool for assessing the strength of individual candidates. In “The Teacher 
Work Sample in Foreign Language Education,” Marat Sanatullov provides de- 
tailed information on how to use the TWS to document both the pre-service 
teachers’ requisite knowledge base to plan instruction and their success in teach- 
ing the content. In addition, Sanatullov explains the use of the Practice Teacher 
Work Sample, a preliminary version of the TWS devised to serve as a preliminary 
assessment of the pre-service candidate’s understanding of foreign language stan- 
dards, proficiency-based instruction, and best practices. 

Rosalie Cheatham outlines the ways in which her university’s language de- 
partment rethought its French curriculum to address as honestly as possible the 
need for those in post-secondary institutions to make the “standards” an integral 
part of their entire major program. “Connecting a Standards-Based Curriculum 
with Student Performance and Assessment” offers a rationale for effecting such 
changes and provides substantial details concerning the implementation of the 
reform. Of particular interest to readers will be the precise ways in which the Five 
Cs (Communication, Cultures, Comparisons, Communities, and Connections) serve 
as the organizing principle for the structure of the revised curriculum. Underlying 
the design as well is the department’s attention to the key elements of the Inte- 
grated Performance Assessment — the interpretive, interpersonal, and 
presentational modes. 

September 1 1 , 200 1 , remains a pivotal point in recent American history. Five 
years later, in 2006, President George W. Bush introduced the National Security 
Language Initiative (NSLI), which identified a number of less commonly taught 
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languages as being critical to national security and prosperity. In “The National 
Security Language Initiative and Less Commonly Taught Languages,” Elvira 
Sanatullova- Allison defines critical and less commonly taught languages, and she 
describes the unique challenges faced by those who study, teach, and aspire to 
teach these languages. Sanatullova-Allison calls for public awareness to work 
toward equity and advocacy for less commonly taught languages. 

French teachers at all levels have on occasion been criticized for emphasizing 
so greatly the language and culture of France that they apparently overlook op- 
portunities to connect their students to other key francophone areas throughout 
the world. In recent years both publishers and classroom teachers have made 
significant strides in introducing students to francophone culture the world over — 
in Africa, the Caribbean, Quebec, and various Pacific islands. In “The Belgian 
Connection,” Lisa Signori, while applauding these efforts to expose students of 
French to diverse areas where the language is spoken, argues that the area of 
Belgium known as Wallonia is, unfortunately, still overlooked by most teachers of 
French. Her panoply of cultural snapshots of Belgium includes discussions of the 
history, cuisine, arts, and popular culture of the country, with special attention to 
the linguistic and cultural phenomena that distinguish Wallonia from the rest of 
the nation. She concludes her article with suggestions for ways that teachers of 
French can integrate this information in meaningful ways into their lessons plans. 

As editors of Dimension 2008, we hope that readers of the articles in this 
volume will find the work of these authors as captivating and informative as we 
did. We call your particular attention to a preceding section, “Review and Accep- 
tance Procedures,” and remind readers that the deadline of April 15, 2008, is set for 
the submission of proposals for the 2009 SCOLT Conference in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We urge readers to consider preparing a proposal for a presentation at our 2009 
conference and remind them that those whose articles are accepted will be eligible 
to develop their presentations into articles for possible inclusion in next year’s 
volume of conference proceedings. 

The Editors 

C. Maurice Cherry Carol Wilkerson 

Furman University Western Kentucky University 

Greenville, SC Bowling Green, KY 
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Drama in the Classroom and Improved 
Academic Performance 

Dennis R. Miller, Jr. 

Morehouse College 



Abstract 

Educators are generally aware of the importance of using authentic texts 
reflecting real-world situations in the language classroom. Tarone & Swain 
(1995) argue that contextualized materials that reflect nonacademic settings 
are highly beneficial in the language classroom and increase student profi- 
ciency. This article examines the effects of using an unedited Nicaraguan play on 
student self-esteem and motivation by comparing second-semester Spanish classes 
that performed the play to those that did not. Three very different student envi- 
ronments are examined: a large, primarily White state university; a men’s 
correctional facility; and a private, historically African- American college. All 
students involved in the study completed sun’eys, and, as originally suspected, 
student motivation increased for the classes that staged the play. In addition, 
these students reaped long-term benefits, as reflected in their overall higher 
academic achievement. 

Background 

In the last few decades the shift from a teacher- to a student-centered class- 
room has increased the overall communicative competence of students studying a 
second language (L2). Educators now, more than ever, strive to create lively classes 
based on a communicative curriculum. Savignon (2002) believes that “a truly com- 
municative curriculum is made up of five categories: language analysis, language 
for a purpose, personal second language use, second language use outside the 
classroom, and theater arts” (p. 1 1). 

Theater is particularly useful in a language classroom for a variety of reasons. 
As many studies suggest, the greater the authenticity of the texts used in the 
classroom, the higher the learner’s competency (Omaggio, 2001 ; Lacorte & Canabal, 
2002). In fact, using unedited, truly authentic texts tends to increase competency 
and reduce anxieties in real-world communicative contexts (Auger & Valdman, 
1999; Genesee, 1987). By reading plays and subsequently acting them out, stu- 
dents are indirectly exposed to different registers, exemplifying differences between 
both classroom and non-classroom discourse and dialects. More importantly, stu- 
dents realize that languages are part of heterogeneous, plural communities, vital in 
the globalized 21st century. Authentic texts, such as plays, should become in- 
creasingly important components of L2 classrooms, where language is viewed as 
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a whole, not as bits of noncommunicative chunks (Goodman, 1986). 

A play can certainly alter students’ preconceived notions of language learn- 
ing: conjugating verbs, memorizing grammar rules, completing uncontextualized 
worksheets, the traditional form-focused tasks. Once the classroom is transformed 
into a “dramatic world,” students are able to focus on the play’s meaning, as 
opposed to its form, an advantage that encompasses two of Berns's (1990) prin- 
ciples of Communicative Language Teaching (CLT). She reminds us that “language 
teaching is based on a view of language as communication” (p. 104). During the 
dramatic process, students must completely concentrate on their lines and those 
their classmates read. As a result, grammar becomes a secondary concern at best, 
if at all. More importantly, according to Berns, is the requirement of CLT that 
“learners should be engaged in doing things with the language” (p. 104). Even in 
its rawest form, theater is nothing but a “doing” activity. Students are setting up 
the scenery, performing roles, or listening to the play’s “characters” perform. 
Through entertainment, theater assures that each student is an active learner. 
Whether or not each student has a role, the entire class is engaged in the commu- 
nicative process. 

Most L2 teachers already use a common feature of theater in their class- 
rooms — role-playing. It has long been established that role-play can reduce student 
anxiety, even among the most timid students. As students enter the realm of fan- 
tasy, they become someone besides themselves, through a form of “dissociation,” 
or what Hancock (1997) refers to as “breaking frame.” Because of this temporary 
escape, the anxiety levels of the students decrease, producing a highly conducive 
learning environment, an important component of Krashen’s (1982) “Monitor 
Model.” A classroom in which several plays are performed throughout the school 
year (or semester) can produce lower anxiety levels, possibly higher grades, and 
an increased level of student participation. Wang (2002) believes this type of 
environment creates “fear-reduced learning” and that “positive experiences at the 
beginning stage often build up confidence and result in ultimate success” (p. 139). 
This confidence-building strategy can inevitably lead to life-long language learn- 
ing, the goal of every L2 teacher. 

The Standards for Foreign Language in the 21st Century (National Stan- 
dards in Foreign Language Education Project, 1999) delineates three specific 
communicative modes: interpretive, presentational, and interpersonal. Theater, 
along with other forms of communication, is an excellent example of all three. In the 
interpretive mode, students are forced to negotiate meaning when they read the 
text by themselves, perform it, or see it staged, since they are unable to ask the 
writers for clarification. In addition, since most authentic texts are rich in cultural 
references, students must decode the cultural signs as well, thereby exposing 
themselves to the target cultures. Because of its very nature, theater also exempli- 
fies the presentational mode. Students can present a play to their classmates. 
Third, whether students are reading a play or watching it being performed, they 
utilize the interpersonal mode, because there is both written and spoken dialogue. 
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The Project: Description and Method 

The author has been extensively involved with theater throughout most of 
his life and can personally attest to theater’s utility in the L2 classroom. To study 
this perceived outcome on college-level students, the effects of performing a play 
on student perception and achievement in second-semester Spanish language 
classrooms (Group A) were compared to those on students at the same level who 
did not perform a play (Group B). For the purpose of this study, a single play was 
used to determine whether performing just one would have a measurable influence 
on student motivation and performance. 

First, three different classroom settings were compared: (1) Lamar University, 
a large state school; (2) a men’s correctional facility, where men were completing 
college requirements while being incarcerated; and (3) Morehouse College, a his- 
torically African -American male college. Three very diverse settings were selected 
in order to determine whether or not the results would be vastly different, as the 
demographics of the classes were heterogeneous and representative of the popu- 
lation at large. However, the manner in which students were assessed was identical, 
as the final grade was broken down into the following categories: Participation, 
15%; Quizzes/Exams, 35%; Midterm, 15%; Two Oral Exams, 10%; Two Composi- 
tions, 10%; and the Final Exam, 15%. The study was conducted over a period of 
nearly 3 years (Fall 2004— Spring 2007). The play, En el hospital , was examined and 
performed around midterm to assure that the learners were comfortable with one 
another and with the classroom setting in general. During the subsequent class 
period. Group A completed a survey regarding their experiences (Appendix A). 
Group B completed another survey (Appendix B), also at the middle of the semes- 
ter, about their classroom experiences in general. The survey for Group A (Appendix 
A) varies only slightly from that for Group B. Items 1, 2, and 5 under section II 
pertain to the experiences the students had with the play to determine how per- 
forming it affected overall student motivation. Questions 1, 2, and 5 for the group 
that did not perform the play (Group B) were more general in nature. All other 
questions on the survey were identical for both groups. 

This study sought to answer four basic inquiries regarding the use of theater 
in the second-semester language classroom and its effects on language acquisi- 
tion: (1) Does using theater in the classroom have any effects on self-esteem, 
either positive or negative? (2) How can unedited, authentic texts produce a greater 
interest in studying Hispanic cultures and the Spanish language in general? (3) 
Does a comparison of the results from Group A and Group B in this study lead to 
any type of conclusion regarding the use of drama as part of a communicative 
curriculum? Finally, (4) How do learners perceive the use of theater in second- 
semester Spanish classes? 

The biggest challenge was selecting the most appropriate play for the stu- 
dents, as many collections of plays tailored for Spanish language classrooms are 
highly effective (for an excellent collection of plays, see Lozano, 2003). There are 
also many effective plays found in the Latin American journal Conjunto. The 
author’s previous work with Nicaraguan theater led him to select a short Nicara- 
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guan skit, En el hospital, collectively written by the theater group Teatro Mazatepelt 
(1980). There are several pedagogical justifications for using this play. First, it 
utilizes the Five Cs described in the Standards for Foreign Language Education 
in the 21 s ' century (National Standards, 1999). The Five Cs in this case can be used 
to describe what the learners can do with the language presented after reading the 
play and focusing on form and especially on meaning. By using a variety of 
prereading activities and comprehension checks, the instructor may ensure that 
the play fundamentally engages students in the use of Spanish ( Communication ), 
as the emphasis quickly shifts from form to content. The play censures the futility 
of the Nicaraguan health care system (Cultures/Connections), a concern that is 
becoming increasingly prevalent in the United States ( Comparisons ). The study 
of this text easily lends itself to further student research as to why healthcare is a 
concern in both the U.S. and Latin America. When feasible conditions permitted, 
students were asked to complete research with Hispanics in their local communi- 
ties about this important social issue (Communities). From the prelistening activities, 
to the discussion of the play, and in the postperformance activities, Spanish can 
be used exclusively. English is necessary only should clarification questions arise 
regarding the play’s use of colloquial Nicaraguan Spanish. 

Besides its socially relevant theme, En el hospital was selected because it 
dramatizes the reality of Nicaragua, a country often marginalized in many Spanish 
language texts. The use of Nicaraguan Spanish presents the students with a reg- 
ister to which they are probably not accustomed. Research suggests that students 
are more successful when exposed to the greatest number of dialects, including 
“non-bookish” varieties (Auger, 2002; Daniel, 2000; Draper & Hicks, 2000; Hidalgo, 
1997; Shrurn & Glisan, 2000). The play is deliberately written in vernacular, non- 
academic Spanish, a rejection of traditional, hypercorrect academic Spanish. En el 
hospital is a three-page skit; and although some students thought work on the 
play would be an easy task because of its brevity, the theme and rich cultural 
references provide a large number of linguistic and cultural codes. 

Also, even though the play presents a very serious theme, it does so humor- 
ously, keeping the action interesting and relevant. Several grammatical points ty- 
pically studied — such as stem-changing verbs, reflexive verbs, and the preterit — 
are contained in the text. After the students read the play and see it performed, 
there is little need to focus on the form of the language because of the play’s 
context (Krashen, 1982). Many scholars have previously studied the effective- 
ness of implicit grammatical instruction, which can be taken advantage of with this 
play (consult, for example, Dulay & Burt, 1973; Herron & Tomasello, 1992; Terrell, 
1997; Vavra, 1996 ). The language educator could easily pose questions requiring 
manipulation of specific forms without having students realize that they are prac- 
ticing grammar. 

Finally, En el hospital dispels learners’ notions of what constitutes theater — 
usually, extravagant Broadway productions. Since this play was composed 
specifically for the lower classes, those most affected by lack of health care, no 
props are required; therefore, little energy is expended on production. Because En 
el hospital also requires an active audience, the students who do not participate 
in the play’s staging must be engaged in the process by closely listening and then 
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discussing the play’s possible content and significance afterwards. The combined 
production and post-performance discussion generally requires between 20 and 
50 minutes. 

A similar approach was used for each of the teaching environments. The 
students were told in the preceding class period that they would be reading a short 
dramatic skit that would be performed during the following class meeting. The 
class then made a list of their perceptions about Nicaragua and the country’s 
health care system. They were told to read the text for the following class and to 
think about the global meaning presented. At the next session, after the class 
presented a brief summary, various students were selected to perform the roles. 
The play was presented twice, and, as indicated in the stage directions, the stu- 
dents were to engage the audience in dialogue regarding the play’s relevance. The 
various reactions expressed, as well as possible conclusions, were written on the 
blackboard. Students were then asked to write a short paragraph in Spanish com- 
paring the health care system presented in this text to what they have encountered 
in the United States. In all three venues, the conclusions were strikingly similar. 
Also, all the information presented in class, from the prelistening activities to the 
postperformance dialogue, appeared in the cultural section on the subsequent 
exam. Students overwhelmingly did well on that section, thereby indicating that 
they were engaged throughout the process. 

The study began at Lamar University because the second-semester Spanish 
classes there were representative of the types of university classrooms found in 
most of the United States. The majority of the classes were composed primarily of 
female students (typically 65% female vs. 35% male) and represented a wide array 
of students: non-traditional students (working mothers, students employed full- 
time) and a variety of traditional students. Although this environment was the 
most heterogeneous, the results of the survey were similar. The play was well- 
received, possibly because the nursing major is very common at this university. 

After performing this study at Lamar University for two semesters, the author 
selected as participants two second-semester Spanish classes at a local men’s 
correctional facility, where instruction was provided through a two-year college. 
His intent was to examine another group of students as part of the study. Even 
though Miller (2005) suggests that a truly communicative approach can be chal- 
lenging in non-traditional settings, the same format was used with nearly the same 
level of success. Although all the students were male (100%), the population was 
still diverse in many ways. Students were from a variety of economic and educa- 
tional backgrounds, but the overall motivational level was higher than that found 
at Lamar University, because for these learners, being able to take a college-level 
course was a privilege afforded to few. In this prison setting the students often 
maintained more decorum than in the other two institutions. Also, guards dis- 
suade instructors from yielding too much power to the learners. At any rate, the 
classes were receptive to the play because of the limited access to health care in 
the correctional facility setting. Those from economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds were able to empathize with the characters unable to get access to health 
care. As a result, many of the students were highly critical of the health care sys- 
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tem presented. Chavez (2002) argues that the “learner’s beliefs are central in com- 
municative, learner-centered approaches” (p. 164), a phenomenon most evident in 
the two classes involved at this particular correctional facility. Because the major- 
ity already believed that the health care system was flawed, the play was not as 
shocking as it was to the students beyond the prison setting. Because the learners 
did not have Internet access, they were unable to gather any information on health 
care systems, a circumstance that did not inhibit the learners from engaging in a 
highly communicative activity. In fact, many did not hesitate to express in the 
target language their frustration regarding health care in the U.S. The fact that 
most of the pre- and postperformance discussions were conducted in Spanish 
exemplifies the importance of incorporating socially-relevant themes in the L2 
classroom. 

Finally, the most recent study was that completed in 2006 and 2007 at 
Morehouse College, a historically all-male African- American college. It should be 
noted that all three settings had nearly the same variety of majors, as well as 
reasons why students opted to study Spanish. In contrast to Lamar University, 
the classes at Morehouse College are overwhelmingly male (97% male vs. 3 % 
female), yet the student body was as varied as in the other settings. Theater and 
“doing theater” have been viewed historically and academically as a feminine, 
emasculating activity (see Miller, 2003, in particular, pp. 1-2). Fortunately, this was 
not the case for the majority of the male students in any of the venues. The same 
format was followed as in the other second-semester Spanish classes. The 
postperformance discussions led to lively discussions primarily in Spanish that 
shifted from a critique of the Nicaraguan health care system to the current health 
care crisis in the United States and possible solutions. 

The Results 

A total of 343 students from Lamar University, the male correctional facility, 
and Morehouse College (Group A) completed the survey (Appendix A) that at- 
tempted to determine how learners perceived the process. In all settings and classes, 
the students at the three academic settings had overwhelmingly favorable experi- 
ences with the play and the way in which it was used in class: 85% highly agreed 
that the play was a worthwhile activity, while only about 3% felt it was not a 
valuable use of time. The specific reactions regarding the use of the play for the 
three different settings are detailed in the following graph (Group A): 





Very 

effective 


Moderately 

effective 


Somewhat 

effective 


Not at all 
effective 


Lamar University 


80% 


10% 


5% 


5% 


Male Correctional 
Facility 


85% 


11% 


1% 


3% 


Morehouse 

College 


91% 


7% 


0% 


2% 
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The instructor impressed upon the students participating in the play that this 
activity would be highly beneficial to their overall acquisition process. However, 
many L2 scholars have stressed that what motivates a student is often personal, 
and that learner and teacher perceptions of the importance of particular activities 
are often diametrically opposed (for example, Gardner, 1985; Oxford & Shearin, 
1994; Wen, 1997). The students who did not participate in the play comprise Group 
B. Group A and Group B had different reactions to the class as a whole. Surveys 
(Appendix B) were also given to Group B, and the learners in these classes had 
slightly less favorable perceptions of the class. The learners in both groups were 
exposed to an equally enthusiastic, student-centered classroom, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the two groups had somewhat different perceptions of classroom 
realities. Group B consisted of 321 students. Of these, 65% (20% lower than for 
Group A) had an extremely favorable reaction to the communicative classroom 
created, while, as demonstrated in Appendix B, 5% (2% higher than for Group A) 
had a very negative impression of the Spanish language and classroom. The 
following table demonstrates the less positive reactions of the students who did 
not perform the play (Group B) toward their second-semester Spanish class: 





Very 

effective 


Moderately 

effective 


Somewhat 

effective 


Not at all 
effective 


Lamar University 


58% 


25% 


7% 


10% 


Male Correctional 
Facility 


66% 


27% 


3% 


4% 


Morehouse 

College 


70% 


25% 


4% 


1% 



There were no perceptible differences between the three different testing sites 
(Lamar University, the male correctional facility, and Morehouse College) that 
comprised Group A. 

Another very unexpected result of this study was overall class performance. 
Midterm grades (prior to the play’s performance) for Group A (the three different 
sites combined) were as follows: A: 25%, B: 20%, C: 30%, D: 15%, and F: 10%. The 
midterm grades for Group B, which did not perform the play, were: A: 25%, B: 28%, 
C: 33%, D: 8%, and F: 6%. Group A performed better academically the rest of the 
semester. The overall breakdown of final grades for students in Group A is as 
follows: A: 35%, B: 30%, C: 25%, D: 5%, and F: 5%. Students in Group B did not fare 
quite as well: A: 20%, B: 25%, C: 27%, D: 17%, and F: 11%. In fact, the grades for 
Group B actually declined after the midterm. Group A excelled better orally. For 
example, the students had a slightly higher level of oral competency in the oral 
exams they presented after the play. Group A also did better on the oral compo- 
nents on written exams and, overall, seemed more eager to use the target language 
in class as much as possible. 
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The surveys themselves could possibly be reflections of a very positive 
classroom activity, especially since students completed the surveys for the classes 
that performed the play during the class period following the performance. Some 
of the student comments on the surveys — such as “I feel more comfortable with 
Spanish after performing the play,” “I feel less shy in class now,” and “Let’s do 
more plays” — also attest to the positive effect performing a play can have on 
student motivation and academic performance. The higher grades suggest that 
motivation levels remained higher the rest of the semester, an additional 7 weeks. 
It should also be noted that students included positive comments regarding the 
play on the blind student evaluations completed at the end of the semester. When 
asked what they enjoyed most about the course, students provided such com- 
ments as “I liked doing the play,” “I hope I can do theater in my next Spanish 
class,” “I never did plays in Spanish until this class,” and “Thanks for the play,” 
providing examples of the positive experience they had with this project. 

Possible Explanations of Results 

While an infinite number of factors can determine a student’s perception of 
any given class, several possibilities exist that may offer insight into the disparity 
between the results for Group A and Group B. Cooperative learning is often an 
integral part of most communicative language classrooms, and such was the case 
here on a grander scale. The entire project required cooperative learning, whether 
in the performance of the play, negotiation of meaning as a collective group, or the 
determination by the class of the text’s significance. It has been shown that large- 
scale projects, such as class performance of a play, can increase overall motivation, 
self-esteem, and interest in the language studied (Johnson & Johnson, 1989). Is it 
possible that one-and-a-half positive class periods produced long-lasting, in- 
creased levels of motivation and higher grades overall? If so, how? 

The answer may lie in the use of theater itself. Plays have often been used as 
a form of pedagogy, particularly outside the U.S. As students become engaged in 
decoding the text’s meaning, an aspect of U.S. culture can become denaturalized, 
forcing them to examine our own system. Theater scholar Dolan (2001) believes 
that theater can “move us toward understanding the possibility of something 
better, can train our imaginations, inspire our dreams and fuel our possibilities in 
ways that might lead to incremental cultural change” (p. 460). Such is one of the 
basic premises of the renowned master of pedagogy, Freire (1993): the notion of 
conscientizagdo (consciousness-raising), training students to be active thinkers, 
not passive recipients of knowledge. Perhaps it was this consciousness-raising 
the play required of the students that caused them to become more motivated and 
to excel academically. Students became critical thinkers and most likely continued 
to view the world critically the rest of the semester. During the performance and 
various postperformance activities, students who generally did not speak in class 
spoke and in many instances became extremely active participants in discussions, 
most of which occurred in the target language. Through dialogue like the ones that 
ensued, students learned that problems can possibly be resolved. The students in 
Group A consistently stated that they were interested in performing more plays 
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the remainder of the semester. This reaction is perhaps a testament to the power of 
theater and, by extension, to the use of authentic, interesting texts in general. 

Conclusions 

The study sought to determine whether having students involved in the per- 
formance of an authentic Nicaraguan play would have any effect on student 
motivation, self-esteem, and overall academic achievement. The results demon- 
strated that there was a correlation between higher academic achievement in 
second-semester Spanish classes (Group A) and the use of drama in the class- 
room. The most noticeable effect was a higher level of student motivation in the 
classes at all three university settings, particularly among the quieter, more intro- 
verted students. 

This article indirectly poses more questions and necessitates more studies by 
the author and other language teachers. What are the long-term effects on stu- 
dents’ future language study? The positive student comments on the surveys 
(Appendix A) and student evaluations completed at the end of the semester coupled 
with higher academic performance certainly argue for the use of perhaps several 
plays throughout the semester. Had more plays been studied, would the students’ 
motivation, oral competency and grammatical accuracy subsequently have con- 
tinued to rise? While there is a point in which too many plays would make the class 
too predicable and lacking in variety, performing several throughout the semester 
would, most likely, have an overall beneficial effect on the students. The results of 
this study should be encouraging to all language educators. More plays from a 
variety of Spanish and Latin American settings could easily be incorporated into 
any Spanish-language classroom. In fact, it can be concluded that when more 
authentic texts, like socially-relevant plays, radio broadcasts, and soap operas, are 
incorporated into a classroom setting, a more productive, communicative environ- 
ment will be created. 

Finally, perhaps after using a play such as En el hospital, students may 
collaborate as a class or in groups and write their own script to be presented to the 
class, Spanish Club, or the community at large, especially for a Hispanic audience. 
After their experience with this play, students could collaborate on drama projects 
within their local Hispanic communities and present them at a later time, establish- 
ing a vital connection between language, culture, and community. 
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AppendixA 

General Survey (completed between fall 2004 and spring 2007) 

I. General information: 

(a) What is your major? 

(b) Please list the Spanish courses you have taken previously: 

(c) What grades do you generally receive in your Spanish courses? 



II. Rate the following statements from 1 to 5, with “5” being “I strongly agree,” and 
“1” the equivalent of “I strongly disagree.” 

1. Theater got me interested in the Spanish language. 

2. After this play I wanted to learn more about Nicaragua. 

3. I am now more interested in studying in a Spanish-speaking country. 



4. I feel more comfortable speaking Spanish. 

5. I would like to do more plays in my Spanish language classes. 

III. Please respond to the following questions: 

1. What have you enjoyed the most about this class thus far? The least? 

2. Why are you studying Spanish? 
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Appendix B 

General Survey (completed between fall 2004 and spring 2007) 

I. General information: 

(a) What is your major? 

(b) Please list the Spanish courses you have taken previously: 

(c) What grades do you generally receive in your Spanish courses? 

II. Rate the following statements from 1 to 5, with “5” being “I strongly agree,” and 
“1” the equivalent of “I strongly disagree.” 

1. I enjoy learning about Hispanic cultures. 

2. Spanish will be helpful with my future profession. 

3. I am interested in studying in a Spanish-speaking country. 

4. I am comfortable speaking Spanish. 

5. As a result of this class. I'd like to continue practicing Spanish. 

III. Please respond to the following questions: 

1. What have you enjoyed the most about this class thus far? The least? 

2. Why are you studying Spanish? 
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Abstract 

Teaching Proficiency Through Reading and Storytelling (TPRS) is a popular 
method for teaching world languages that largely abandons textbooks and gram- 
matical exercises in favor of short, humorous stories paired with physical 
movements. This article provides an historical context for the TPRS method, a 
summary of the method’s procedures, and a description of the current status of 
the TPRS movement. Finally, the article considers the method in light of recent 
second language acquisition research in an effort to establish theoretical sup- 
port for the enthusiastic claims of its proponents. The study reveals that TPRS 
has more in common with older language teaching methods than with current 
standards-based instruction. 

Background 

Like most teachers, foreign language educators are enthusiastic about their 
profession, but testimonies about methodology like the following are not com- 
monplace: 

I taught French from the grammarian point of view UNTIL (yes, I am 
screaming) until my eyes were opened to this method. No one could have 
predicted that I would have changed my perspective concerning this 
method. I have seen the difference of teaching in this manner. I see kids, 
even lower level kids, succeed. I am excited. I have been teaching for 25 
years. I have never seen anything like this. I only have five more years 
before I retire. I am having the BEST (yes, I am screaming) time I have ever 
had in all the years of my teaching. I didn’t think I would make it through 
the next five years. Now I know I can. (Steele, 1997, p. 2) 

Such effusive praise of Teaching Proficiency Through Reading and Storytelling 
(TPRS) is not unusual among its practitioners. However, with its frequent use of 
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translation and its disavowal of the direct teaching of grammar, TPRS seems to 
radically break with current beliefs about effective language teaching. Yet teachers 
who have adopted the method report significant gains in language proficiency by 
their students, as well as renewed enthusiasm on their part for teaching. 

The popular TPRS method for teaching world languages largely abandons 
textbooks in favor of simple, humorous stories illustrated with gestures and active 
movements. The students and teacher collaborate on the creation of each story, 
which presents grammatical and lexical items in context and serves as the basis for 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing activities. Compared to language teach- 
ing methods like Grammar Translation, the Direct Method, and the Audiolingual 
Method from the early part of the 20th century, TPRS appears to represent a 
radically different approach (Brown, 1994). However, closer examination reveals 
surprising similarities between TPRS and these older methodologies. 

In this article, we will explore these similarities through an examination of the 
historical context of TPRS and other relevant teaching methodologies and will 
discuss how it fits with educational and second language acquisition research. 
We also suggest directions for further research into the effectiveness and use of 
TPRS. 

Historical Overview 

Until the latter half of the 20th century. Grammar Translation (GT) was the 
language teaching method of choice. GT focuses on the analysis of linguistic 
patterns in literary selections in order to enable students to appreciate classical 
and modern world literature while simultaneously improving their native language 
skills (Omaggio Hadley, 2001). According to Richards and Rogers (1986), however, 
GT rests on assumptions for which there is no theoretical basis in the fields of 
linguistics, psychology, or education. 

The outbreak of World War II and the subsequent development of an urgent 
need for Americans proficient in the languages of our allies and enemies forced a 
re-examination of second language teaching methodology. Faced with this chal- 
lenge, the United States military created intensive language courses which were 
based both on practices of the Direct Method ( DM) as well as insights from the 
emerging field of psychology. The Direct Method, made famous by Charles Berlitz 
and his intensive language schools, was based on the premise that second lan- 
guage learning should closely resemble first language learning. Berlitz and other 
proponents of the DM devised a language teaching approach that focused on 
everyday situations and the use of visuals to contextualize and clarify meaning, as 
well as the development of listening and speaking skills through teacher-student 
exchanges. Grammar was taught implicitly through the formation of hypotheses 
and generalized grammar rules (Omaggio-Hadley, 2001). Also known as the Army 
Method, the DM created the framework for the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. At the conclusion of World War II, many educational institutions began to 
experiment with this same method, a trend that was further accelerated by the 
Soviet Union’s launching of the Sputnik satellite in 1957 (Brown, 1994). 
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Faced with the prospect of losing the space race to its Cold War rival, the 
United States began a massive retraining of teachers of math, science, and foreign 
language through the Defense Education Act of 1958. New research in behaviorist 
psychology, as well as continuing explorations of what might be the best way to 
teach language, led to the development of the Audiolingual Method (ALM). The 
ALM emphasizes repetitive drills to teach patterns of language, limited vocabu- 
lary taught in the context of carefully constructed dialogues, and minimal grammar 
explanations (Brown, 1994; Omaggio Hadley, 2001). The ALM dominated Ameri- 
can foreign language instruction from the late 1950s until well into the 1970s. 
During this time, however, a new wave of research focused on children’s first 
language acquisition and attempted to apply these new insights to second lan- 
guage teaching. This research gave rise to the two methodologies that are most 
closely related to TPRS: Total Physical Response (TPR) and the Natural Approach. 

Created by psychologist James Asher, TPR gained widespread attention in 
the 1970s as a response to a growing public dissatisfaction with traditional lan- 
guage teaching. Asher (1969) theorized that listening comprehension was the 
basis for all other skills development (speaking, reading, and writing). Combining 
insights from first language acquisition and studies of the brain’s right and left 
hemispheres, Asher contended that the basis for effective language learning is the 
pairing of physical responses with commands, such as “stand up, sit down, or 
walk to the board.” Each command is first modeled by the teacher and before it is 
imitated by the students. Gradually the teacher ceases to model the action and the 
students must demonstrate their comprehension through their responses. The 
teacher is the primary initiator of all language use. Because of the similarity of the 
methodology to the way that children learn their first language, Asher hypoth- 
esized that adults studying a second language would demonstrate comparably 
impressive gains. 

TPR gained wide popularity as an effective technique, but few language teach- 
ers accepted Asher’s contention that it could be used as the basis for all second 
language activities. However, the premise that the explicit teaching of grammar 
was neither necessary nor desirable for language acquisition opened up new 
avenues of research that led to the development of what Nunan (2005) describes 
as acquisitionist approaches to language teaching, an example of which is the 
Natural Approach (NA), which purported to model second language learning after 
the universally successful way children learn their first language (Krashen & 
Terrell, 1983; Terrell, 1986). Unlike its predecessors that prescribed specific in- 
structional activities, the NA focused on the development of a theory of language 
acquisition/learning that informed classroom practice. Shram and Glisan (2005) 
summarize the five basic hypotheses that serve as the foundation for Krashen’s 
theory: 



• the acquisition-learning hypothesis, which defines acquisition 
as a superior, subconscious form of learning which ultimately 
leads to spontaneous and creative communication 
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• the monitor hypothesis, which characterizes the conscious, 
learned rules of the language as being available to the learner 
only under certain limited circumstances 

• the natural order hypothesis, in which learners follow a predict- 
able sequence of acquisition, rather than the order in which 
grammar rules have been taught 

• the input hypothesis, which states that learning occurs only 
when learners receive comprehensible input that is slightly be- 
yond their level of comprehension 

• the affective filter hypothesis, which states that learning can 
occur only in an environment free of excessive anxiety and stress 

Both TPR and NA are fundamentally acquisitionist approaches, or approaches 
that focus on meaning and not form (Nunan, 2005). Early criticism of these ap- 
proaches was based on research indicating that application of grammatical and 
contextual rules is crucial for the development of interactional competence (see 
Celce-Murcia, Zoltan, & Thurrell, 1995). Swain (1985), for instance, argues that 
comprehensible output is at least as important as comprehensible input. Accord- 
ing to Swain, learners must learn to shape utterances in order to create meaning. 
Bachman (1990) maintains that communicative language ability is not only knowl- 
edge of language, but the capacity to use that knowledge to engage in tasks. Such 
studies marked the beginning of an ongoing critique of the acquisitionist ap- 
proaches. Concurrent with these critiques was an effort to formulate standards 
with which to evaluate both the product and the process of language teaching. 

In the 30 years since Asher and Krashen first promoted Total Physical Re- 
sponse and the Natural Approach, much has happened in the field of second 
language teaching. The publication of the ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guide- 
lines (1982) replaced the overused and ambiguous term fluency with more accurate 
descriptions of levels of language proficiency. Insights gleaned from fields as 
seemingly diverse as anthropology, psychology, and linguistics converged to 
form the basis for the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 21 s ' 
Century (National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project, 1999). The 
publication of these Standards established parameters for what a foreign lan- 
guage curriculum should include. By the late 20th century, the idea that any one 
method was sufficient was called into question (Salmani-Nodoushan, 2006). 

All of these changes have had an impact on the development of foreign lan- 
guage curricula and teaching materials. However, the evolution of classroom practice 
depends heavily on the beliefs and creativity of educators, and for that reason 
changes in individual practice do not always move at the same rate or in the same 
direction as broader trends. The evolution of Teaching Proficiency Through Read- 
ing and Storytelling (TPRS) is one example of this phenomenon. 

Total Physical Response Storytelling 

In the early 1990s, Blaine Ray, a high school Spanish teacher from California 
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who was frustrated by the mediocre progress of his students, began to experiment 
with Total Physical Response techniques to supplement his textbook-based and 
grammar-heavy lessons. To his surprise, his unmotivated students suddenly be- 
came enthusiastic, and their achievement levels rose. Eventually, however, his 
students grew weary of responding to endless series of commands, so; Ray con- 
tinued to experiment with variations of the basic TPR idea. 

TPR worked great for the first month of the school year, but then it just ends. 
He (Ray) wanted to figure out how to move kids from hearing the language 
and responding to having the students speak in the language, generating 
their own sentences. He noticed that students learned the vocab [sic] much 
quicker and internalized it more through TPR than through vocab lists and 
exercises in the book. (Baird, Re: TPRS video, 1997) 

Eventually Ray hit upon the idea of storytelling as the basis for introducing 
new language structures in context, and it is this approach that continues to be 
polished and perfected by his many followers in conferences, publications, and 
Internet discussions. Today the TPRS movement boasts multiple Web sites, an 
online professional journal, a publishing house for TPRS materials, and a national 
conference. A Google search of the topic Teaching Proficiency through Reading 
and Storytelling yields more than 123,000 hits, and a similar search of Google 
Scholar reveals more than 2,380 hits. The topic of TPRS has been the source of 
hundreds of comments for the last 10 years on Foreign Language Teaching Forum, 
aLISTSERV originating at the State University of New York College at Cortland. In 
a 9-month period from March to December 2007, 57 TPRS workshops were sched- 
uled all over the United States. Clearly the TPRS movement is robust and growing. 

In a first-year course, TPRS teachers use the traditional TPR method exclu- 
sively for the first several weeks. According to Asher (2007), 

There is no research that I am aware of supporting storytelling without at least 
three weeks of student preparation with classical TPR. After that, make a tran- 
sition into storytelling but continue to use TPR for new vocabulary and gram- 
mar. This strategy applies to students of all ages and all languages, (p. 1) 

During this introductory phase, students learn to comprehend approximately 150 
words by repeating them and mimicking associated gestures. Throughout this 
initial period of TPR, the teacher constantly gauges the degree of comprehension 
of the new vocabulary words by monitoring barometer students, those middle- 
and low-performing students in the 20th to 40th percentile. According to Ray and 
Seely (1998), it is these students who should set the pace of the class. After 
several weeks of TPR lessons, the teacher shifts to the use of mini-situations to 
teach new vocabulary and practice previously learned words in novel combina- 
tions. Mini-situations are stories that contain one to four new words and phrases 
called guide words, so named because they must be used in order for a longer 
story to be told successfully. Each word or phrase is linked to a hand gesture and 
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a word association. For example, to teach the Spanish word “llorar, ” which means 
‘to cry,' the teacher would pantomime the act of crying and then associate the 
word with the homonymic English phrase “You’re a baby.” 

The best mini-situations are bizarre, exaggerated, and personalized (BEP in 
TPRS jargon). This preference for the outlandish engages the students’ attention 
and encourages a playful, creative attitude. The teacher monitors the students’ 
comprehension by means of personalized questions and oral fill-in-the-blank exer- 
cises. The teacher determines that the barometer students fully comprehend the 
new material, then narrates the story, and selects a few students to act out the 
mini-situation. Next, selected students take over the narration while other stu- 
dents act out the situation. Finally, the entire class retells the story in pairs. 

Each mini-situation contributes a part to what becomes the main story. As 
Ray and Seely (1998) point out, “The main reason for teaching all of those mini- 
stories is for students to understand the main story when they hear it” (p. 58). 
Before teaching the main story, the teacher reviews the mini-situations and again 
provides either a translation or a gesture for each guide word. After this review it 
is time to teach the main story. Each story has at least one character, and each 
character has at least one problem. In an effort to solve the problem, the character 
travels to three locations. For example, in one story there is a man who wants to 
buy a gorilla. First, he goes to the hat factory, but there are no gorillas there. Next 
he goes to the pizza restaurant, but there are no gorillas there either. Finally, he 
goes to the Gorillas Are Us store, where there are plenty of gorillas. The man buys 
a gorilla and takes it home. He is very happy. 

According to Ray and Seely (1998), one of the keys to successful language 
learning is multiple repetitions. TPRS advocates maintain that a student must hear 
a word 75 times before it is committed to long-term memory. The TPRS methodol- 
ogy achieves these multiple repetitions through a technique called circling. As 
mentioned previously, each story starts out with a problem. In the case of the 
sample story in which a man wants to buy a gorilla, the TPRS teacher begins the 
circling technique by asking a series of yes/no questions, such as “Does the man 
want to buy an elephant?” Next the teacher asks a series of either/or questions, 
such as “Does the man want to buy a gorilla or an elephant?” Next the teacher asks 
a series of questions using interrogative words, such as “What does the man want 
to buy?” When the answer to a question is not evident in the story, students are 
encouraged to add their own details. The circle of questions is completed with 
another yes-no question to which students must respond with a complete sen- 
tence, rather than a simple “yes” or “no.” Through the use of this circling technique 
students hear the key words of the story multiple times, and details are added to 
make the story more interesting. 

After the details of the story have been established, the students form groups 
with the same number of people as there are characters in the story. The teacher 
then retells the story as the students in each group act it out. Next, some of the 
better students take the teacher’s role as narrator, and the acting process is re- 
peated. Finally, smaller groups of two or three students are formed, and students 
depict the now-familiar story in a series of cartoon panels. Using the pictures as a 
guide, individual students then take turns retelling the story to the other group 
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members. A variation of this step is to instruct the groups to create a new story and 
practice telling it in the small group. 

As the name implies, the TPRS methodology incorporates reading through 
the use of extended versions of the stories told in class. The structure of these 
stories follows the same pattern of having a character with a problem travel to 
three locations in order to solve it. To guarantee that the input is comprehensible, 
the first step in the reading process is for the students to translate the story (Ray 
& Seely, 1998). 

The centrality of such stories as the basis for all subsequent language prac- 
tice is a unique feature of TPRS. “TPR Storytelling is completely planned and 
methodical. Stories are invented, using specific vocab [sic] items/expressions. 
TPR is wonderful for long term (memory) retention of individual vocab items, and 
the storytelling helps the learner contextualize the vocab and use it in relevant 
ways” (Gaab, 1997). Stories have a number of characteristics that make them valu- 
able for education, as Rossiter (2002) points out: 

Stories are effective as educational tools because they are believable, remem- 
berable, and entertaining. The believability stems from the fact that stories 
deal with human-like experience that we tend to perceive as an authentic and 
credible source of knowledge. Stories make information more rememberable 
because they involve us in the actions and intentions of the characters. In so 
doing, stories invite active meaning making. (Rossiter, 2002, p. 1) 

However, many contemporary researchers advocate the use of authentic sto- 
ries. Curtain and Dahlberg (2004) cite the potential of stories to provide integrated 
practice in a number of skill areas. They recommend stories that are highly predict- 
able, repetitive, and that lend themselves to dramatization and visual representation 
(p. 63). Lipton (1998) echoes the idea of active participation on the part of the 
students by saying that the ideal story “should have a short refrain that is re- 
peated periodically throughout the story, so that after a while the children naturally 
chime in and repeat the refrain without being asked” (p. 129). Wajnryb (1986) 
recommends stories for teaching second languages because of their appeal to the 
affective domain and their authentic communicative nature. Nevertheless, TPRS 
shows a decided preference for teacher-created, non-authentic stories with mini- 
mal cultural content. Rather than selecting pre-existing authentic folktales or 
children’s stories from the target culture, the TPRS teacher creates stories that are 
bizarre, exaggerated, and personalized. For the TPRS teacher, considerations of 
culture, comparisons, connections, communities, and all other content are secon- 
dary to the development of listening comprehension and oral proficiency. In this 
way proponents of TPRS focus on certain skills and set aside others. 

Contemporary Considerations 

As mentioned previously, TPRS is most closely related to its namesake, TPR, 
and the Natural Approach. All three methodologies identify comprehensible input 
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as the primary agent for second language acquisition. All three conceive of suc- 
cessful language learning as primarily an unconscious, intuitive process similar to 
the way children learn their first language. Finally, all three methodologies empha- 
size the learning of vocabulary as the most important task facing a learner. Beyond 
these similarities, TPRS has more in common with older language teaching meth- 
odologies than with contemporary, proficiency-based instruction. For example, 
TPRS’s use of repetitive questioning (circle of questions) and limited vocabulary 
is reminiscent of the Audiolingual Method. Likewise, reliance on question-and- 
answer exchanges for practice in listening and speaking and the inductive teaching 
of grammar are closely related to the Direct Method. Finally, TPRS’s use of trans- 
lation of guide words and reading selections is similar to the Grammar Translation 
method. 

Recent research in language acquisition, with its emphasis on the role of the 
learner and the social and cultural contexts that both affect and are affected by 
language, has little in common with the behaviorist-influenced ALM and the tradi- 
tions of GT. This work focuses instead on theories of learning rather than theories 
of language (Salmani-Nodoushan, 2006). Current research indicates that the 
learner’s personal and institutional biographies are central to language acquisition 
and use (Hopper, 1998). There is much evidence to indicate that classroom interac- 
tion fundamentally shapes the nature of learning tasks and that interaction 
stimulates not only the linguistic, but also the cognitive and social development of 
the learners (Brooks & Donato, 1994; Donato, 2000; Hall, 1995; Hall, 1997; Platt & 
Brooks, 2002; Wells, 1999). Nunan (1999), for example, points out that many defini- 
tions of the ability to function in another language center on a learner’s ability to 
speak it, but he adds that there are a number of factors that influence both the 
teaching and development of this ability. These factors include how the teacher 
and learners define such issues as competence and the characteristics of different 
speech events, the background and motivation of the learner, the way that the 
language course is designed, and the materials and tasks that learners have to 
support their development (p. 225). TPRS, however, emphasizes the importance of 
what the teacher says and does, with little mention of how the learner engages in 
the process. 

The emphasis on sociocultural theory in current research places the learner as 
an active participant in the learning process — a participant who, in fact, can deter- 
mine the outcome of the process (see, for example, Bloome, et al., 2005; Hall, 
Hendricks, & Orr, 2004; Vygotsky, 1978). The influence of this theory on research 
and the subsequent application of this research to classroom practice illustrate the 
move over the last century from what Salmani-Nodoushan (2006) describes as 
language-centered methods, those based exclusively on theories of language, to 
more learner-centered methods that take into consideration the learning process. 
Shram and Glisan (2005, p. 68) contrast the roles of the teacher and student and 
the integration of culture between language-centered and learner-centered meth- 
ods, using the terms “old paradigm” and “new paradigm” respectively. As 
researchers, we believe that the old paradigm places the teacher at the center of the 
instructional process, and learners assume a passive role in the learning process. 
The new paradigm reverses these roles. In the old paradigm, cultural instruction is 
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limited to bits and pieces of unrelated information interspersed among the more 
dominant linguistic objectives. In the new paradigm, teachers balance and inte- 
grate cultural and linguistic objectives. Ironically, TPRS has more in common with 
older, language-centered methods than with more recent, learner-centered ap- 
proaches. The TPRS teacher is the principal creator of language, as well as the 
audience and evaluator of limited student input. TPRS places little emphasis on 
cultural objectives, instead relying upon humorous, contrived stories with few, if 
any, authentic texts. 

Contemporary emphasis on the learner’s cognitive and social development is 
also evident in the powerful impact that Backward Design (Wiggins & McTighe, 
2005) has had in such areas as teacher education and the development of state 
foreign language curricula. This concept, which emphasizes the interaction of 
curriculum, assessment, and instructional design, focuses on “developing and 
deepening understanding of important ideas” (p. 3). Accordingly, instruction not 
only teaches skills, but it also guides students in thinking critically about how 
they choose to apply those skills. As an example, Wiggins and McTighe discuss 
the difference between reading as a skill that decodes symbols on a page and 
reading as a process that emphasizes the interaction of a reader with a text (p. 9). 
Such differentiation is similar to that of the Framework of Communicative Modes, 
the basis for the Standards. This Framework also emphasizes the role of context 
and the knowledge and skills from which individuals draw in order to participate in 
an event, be it the interpretation of a poster or the creation of a letter to a friend 
(National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project, 1999). 

An examination of state foreign language curricula further highlights the dif- 
ferences between the tenets of TPRS and trends in foreign language teaching. In 
Georgia, for instance, teachers who participate in the training for using Georgia’s 
Modern Language & Latin Standards (Georgia Department of Education, 2007) 
learn how to design cohesive unit plans that employ the concepts of Backward 
Design in the context of the Standards. The South Carolina Academic Standards 
for Modern and Classical Languages (2007) emphasize a pedagogical approach 
that includes open-ended activities that call for higher-order thinking skills and 
reflection, rather than recollection of factual information, and an active and cre- 
ative role for teachers and students that permits the creative use of language and 
negotiated meaning in a variety of situations. These South Carolina Standards 
(2007) also emphasize the importance of taking into consideration diverse learning 
styles and current research. 

One can see that all of these examples stress the necessity of designing in- 
struction according to the needs of the learner rather than according to the tenets 
of a particular methodology. Furthermore, we have demonstrated that they empha- 
size the importance of current language-centered research, as opposed to the 
learner-centered premise of TPRS. 



Directions for the Future 

As we noted earlier, there is little research to support the effusive claims of 
increased student motivation and achievement that practitioners of TPRS make; 
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and there is a similar lack of qualitative data to offer insight into the educational 
contexts where TPRS is utilized. Moreover, research into the ways that teachers’ 
backgrounds and identities influence their teaching has grown enormously in the 
past decade (Bailey et al., 1996; Freeman, 1996; Freeman & Richards, 1996). Salmani- 
Nodoushan (2006) points out that there 

are many observations that reveal that teachers seldom conform to methods 
which they are supposed to be following; they refuse to be the slaves of me- 
thods. In other words, teachers in actual practice often fail to reflect the un- 
derlying philosophies of methods which they claim to be following.... Teach- 
ing is a dynamic, interactional process in which the teacher’s “method” re- 
sults from the process of interaction between the teacher, the learners, and the 
instructional tasks and activities over time. (p. 130) 

An examination of these interaction processes in a TPRS classroom could 
reveal much about the characteristics of a successful TPRS classroom. For ex- 
ample, we do not know if teachers use the official TPRS method or if they adapt it 
for their particular contexts. 

There are other teacher-based factors worth examining, as well. For instance, 
in an era when we see teachers entering the profession through a variety of alter- 
native and traditional preparation routes, does this type of method offer an 
unambiguous way of dealing with the myriad of stresses that novice teachers face 
by reducing classroom variability through the manipulation of learner responses 
and a highly structured approach to presenting new information? We also need to 
understand the characteristics of learners who flourish with TPRS. For example, do 
successful TPRS learners exercise particular learning strategies to the exclusion of 
others? 

Conclusions 

Those who question the value of TPRS as a methodology do so based on both 
historical and contemporary considerations. For the TPRS teacher, considerations 
of culture, comparisons, connections, communities, and all other content are sec- 
ondary to the development of listening comprehension and oral proficiency. Despite 
the enthusiastic praise from TPRS teachers, this exclusive emphasis on listening 
and speaking is a matter of concern for teachers. 

When I say “It works,” I mean of course that it works for what it has been 
created to do: foster language acquisition. But soon after adopting the meth- 
od, I began asking myself: Sure it works, but is language acquisition the on- 
ly thing that is supposed to be going on in my classes? Is it enough to get 
students to understand silly stories in French and be able to tell them back? 
What about culture and history? Language acquisition is a skill - what about 
knowledge? (Day, 2006, p. 29) 

Such comments are indicative of the ambivalence that many non-TPRS practition- 
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ers experience, as well. It is impossible to ignore the enthusiasm expressed by so 
many teachers in such a wide variety of instructional contexts, and yet the method 
runs counter to recent research about learners and the nature of language itself. 
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Abstract 

The Millennial Generation is different from the generations of foreign lan- 
guage students who have preceded them. In the classroom, Millennial students 
prefer collaborative learning, the use of technology, a peer review/support/con- 
nection, structure, hands-on learning, and opportunities for personal creativity. 
This contemporary generation needs teachers to adopt a more relevant method- 
ology to reflect their understanding of and respect for the information mindset 
that students bring to the classroom. Given these traits, the most effective meth- 
odology for their learning environment is one that blends the pedagogical 
practices advocated by social constructivism with the benefits of educational 
technology that speaks directly to the learning styles of Millennial Generation 
students: technoconstructivism. This style of teaching effectively engages 
Millennial Generation students in creative writing in the target language by 
incorporating assignments such as Web-based pre-writing activities, computer- 
ized multiple-draft assignments, peer reviews, and individual multimedia 
presentations. 

Background 

Simultaneously referred to as the Net Generation, Gen(eration) M, Generation 
Y, Echo-Boomers, and the Nintendo Generation (Carlson, 2005; Howe, 2005; 
McGlynn, 2005; Oblinger & Oblinger, 2005; Schooley, 2005; Tapscott, 1998; Tucker, 
2006), students from the Millennial generation are making their way through class- 
rooms across the country and are impacting the educational environment along 
the way. In their book Millennials Rising , Howe and Strauss (2000) first delineated 
as the Millennial Generation those “born in or after 1982 [and constituting] the 
much touted high school Class of 2000” (p. 4). This definition later gave rise to an 
expanded classification as “anyone born around the time the PC was introduced” 
(Oblinger & Oblinger, 2005, p. 22). Estimates of the size of the Millennial cohort in 
the United States vary upwards to 100 million, roughly 30% of the population and 
approximately 33 percent larger than the Baby Boomers. Chief among their at- 
tributes are a penchant for collaborative learning, expectations for peer review and 
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support, the need for structure, hands-on learning, the use of technology in the 
classroom, and opportunities for personal creativity. Breeding (2006) observes 
that Millennial students prefer to gather in groups and rarely work on projects or 
study alone. A direct outgrowth is the popularity of support and social networking 
sites such as MySpace.com, YouTube.com, Digg.com, and Facebook.com. Today’s 
students rely on peer reviews of everything from homework assignments to opin- 
ions on music. Howe and Strauss note that Millennial college students “learn in 
groups, deliver presentations in groups, and get graded in groups. They review 
each other’s assignments and supervise each other’s behavior” (2003, p. 93). The 
collaborative, team-oriented tendency of this high-achieving generation leads to a 
strong desire for structure and feedback in classroom assignments, with demands 
to know the precise criteria for success. Therefore, given their unique characteris- 
tics and size, this group will trigger change as it passes through the educational 
system, and foreign languages teachers need to adapt their teaching methods 
accordingly. 

These learning style preferences are the understandable consequence of the 
transition to a constructivist methodology during the formative years of the 
Millennial Generation. They are more kinesthetic than any group before them, and 
as students of the information age mindset, they prefer doing rather than knowing 
(Frand, 2000). 

Constructionism argues that people learn best by doing rather than simply 
being told, and the enthusiasm youngsters have for a fact or concept they 
“discovered” on their own is much more likely to be meaningful and retained 
than the same fact simply written out on the teacher’s blackboard. (Tapscott, 
1998, p. 144) 

Among the most prominent of these changes necessary is the integration of tech- 
nology into the classroom, and Millennial students “literally demand interactivity 
as they construct knowledge” (Schooley, 2005, p. 1). While comfortable with tech- 
nology, they seem to appreciate structured activities that permit creativity, and 
they want to be involved with real-life issues that matter to them. 

Given the propensity of Millennial Generation students for collaborative learn- 
ing and peer review, their need for structure and hands-on learning, their proficiency 
in the use of technology, and their need for personal creativity, the most appropri- 
ate and effective pedagogical methodology to ensure their success is 
technoconstructivism, a “blending of the pedagogical practices advocated by 
social constructivism with the benefits of educational technology” (Spodark, 2005, 
p. 429). Noon (1998-1999, 1999) defines technoconstructivism by comparing it with 
electronic traditionalism. Teachers who are electronic traditionalists use technol- 
ogy in the classroom, but in very traditional ways. For them the computer is an 
electronic encyclopedia for simple research or an AV tool to show Web pages 
instead of videotapes, and e-mail is simply a supplement to pencil-and-paper writ- 
ing activities. On the other hand, teachers who are technoconstructivists use 
technology to access primary sources. They place technology in the hands of 
their students and allow them to choose the most appropriate technology for 
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answering their questions or for communicating with others. In dynamic class- 
rooms of technoconstructivists, teachers control curriculum and assessment, but 
students, with appropriate guidance from the teacher, control learning by partici- 
pating in making decisions about what they will learn and how they will learn it 
(Noon, 1999). In this type of dynamic classroom environment. Millennial students 
thrive. 

Technoconstructivism in the Foreign Language Classroom 

One ideal example of a technoconstructivist approach in the foreign language 
classroom is a course called Stories and Legends taught during a fifth-semester 
university French class. Students explore the rich history of francophone stories 
and legends and engage in the creations of their own. In class they learn about and 
discuss the differences in archetypes of story and legend genres. The students 
discover, among other things, how the five senses can form the organizing prin- 
ciple of a story, how animals act as symbols and metaphors to drive home meaning, 
and how humor plays a role in the lessons taught. They learn about the origins and 
role of the national legend, how legends of different francophone regions vary, and 
why they remain important to this day. In addition to this traditional approach to 
the subject, the students are also asked to analyze the structure and power of 
stories and legends from their own generation. The class views the film short by 
Philippe Orreindy (2004), J’attendrai le suivant (I’ll Take the Next One), a remark- 
able video available on the popular Web site YouTube at <http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=BomOuIOn-lQ>. It was the winner of the Prix du Court Metrage at the 
European Film Awards in 2004 and was nominated for Live Action Short Film at the 
Academy Awards in 2003 and at the Cannes Film Festival in 2004. This direct appeal 
to the Millennial Generation via computer technology provides a bridge to the 
creative portion of the course and uses technoconstructivist principles to guide 
Millennial students through the process of creative writing by taking into account 
their particular traits, learning preferences, and needs. 

Students then begin to write their own stories in French. The first step is a 
prewriting activity that involves students with a composition topic by reflecting 
upon what might be included in their papers, helping them work out rhetorical 
problems, and reviewing or providing useful vocabulary (Barnett, 1989). In this 
case, however, the prewriting activity is a Web-based exercise that asks students 
to discover the francophone world, explore Web sites about specific francophone 
countries, and locate additional Web sites that describe those countries (Appendix 
A). This activity allows the students to explore their possibilities and think about 
what elements they might adopt for their narratives before they actually start com- 
posing. Drawing upon the Millennial Generation's partiality towards collaboration, 
this intentional, hands-on activity does not end when students e-mail their assign- 
ments to the instructor. At that point, all of the Web sites, the ones provided in the 
assignment as well as those contributed by the students, are organized into a Web 
page of authentic francophone resources complete with country-specific images 
and comments about the content and usefulness of each site. This community- 
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constructed Web page is then posted on the class Blackboard site under Course 
Information for all to use. 

Knowing Millennial students' needs for careful planning, unambiguous di- 
rections, and step-by-step instructions, teachers need to provide a clear set of 
guidelines and directions. Students are told specifically how to name e-mail at- 
tachments, who receives their work, and the precise deadlines. Students in the 
Stories and Legends course complete a preliminary outline of their stories (Ap- 
pendix B), an online assignment that includes their choice of francophone country, 
elements of the country that provide an appropriate setting for their stories, well- 
developed descriptions of their main characters, an outline of their plot, and the 
first draft of the first paragraph (Appendix C). They are then directed to e-mail 
their work to all the other members of the class, including the teacher. The template 
for the preliminary outline contains the format for peer review of each student’s 
work, a place for an overall evaluation, and space to provide up to five sugges- 
tions for improvement. This process lets students know the importance of peer 
review in the foreign language writing process and says. 

The class is a team. We all have a stake in each other’s progress. We are em- 
barked on the project of improving writing together. Editing texts together is 

a mutually supportive and instructive activity. All benefit. All contribute. 

(Gaudiani, 1981, p. 10) 

Each student is asked to critique the work of every other student in the class and 
to e-mail each individual the results of the analysis. This feedback provides au- 
thors with several evaluations of their work and a number of suggestions for 
improvement. At the same time that it increases self-awareness of problems and 
possibilities, the peer-review process encourages spontaneous and collaborative 
work among students (Burns & Brien, 2003). At this point, the teacher gives 
specific feedback on the organization, character development, and integration of 
francophone elements in individual stories. 

After students reflect on the advice they receive from the other members of 
the class, they prepare a first draft of their stories, with very clear directions for 
this portion of the assignment (Appendix D). The template for the first draft repli- 
cates the preliminary outline form, with the added requirement that students then 
write three paragraphs for each of the sections of their original outlines (Appendix 
E). Like the preliminary outline exercise, this draft of their stories will be evaluated 
by the rest of the class using the same online process as before, and students 
receive feedback on their writing and story ideas. At this point, the teacher com- 
ments on any grammatical problems, being careful to avoid giving the impression 
that grammar is more important than the message students are attempting to con- 
vey. Students are instructed to access the class Blackboard site for PowerPoint 
grammar review lessons developed by the teacher for assistance in revising their 
texts. They e-mail the revised copies to the professor as many times as needed to 
correct problem areas in their texts. This phase is followed by individual meetings 
between each student and the teacher to discuss any other grammatical problems 
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and to receive one final overall evaluation of the story by the professor. Students 
are also reminded that they will present their stories to the class, and a list of 
suggested presentation modes is posted on the class Blackboard site ( Appendix 
F). The professor discusses the method of class presentation that the student is 
planning and resolves any questions about the presentation process. 

The presentation of the narratives is the concluding step and the highlight of 
the semester. Students take great pride in presenting their work to the audience of 
their peers, all of whom have collaborated on the project. Each presentation is a 
hands-on creation that illustrates the students’ stories in a personal and individual 
way. Occasionally, presentations are uploaded to the class Web site for viewing 
by family and friends. This active, intentional, collaborative approach to develop- 
ing a technology-based creative writing project for Millennial Generation students 
fosters a sense of collective ownership and interest in the creative process of each 
story under construction. It also allows students to share their creations beyond 
the classroom environment, much as they share their daily lives on MySpace, 
Facebook, and blogs. 

Conclusions 

As Frand (2000) observes, “over the next few years these students will be- 
come the majority, spreading like a tidal wave across higher education and 
demanding changes in the way we operate” (p. 16). In looking at Millennials’ 
distinct learning preferences, Oblinger and Oblinger (2005) and Raines (2003) con- 
clude that these students appreciate teamwork, experiential activities, structure, 
and the use of technology. In addition, their penchant for staying connected to 
their peer groups by using technology will inevitably compel change in their 
learning environments. For this generation the best learning model is “one of 
student-centered discovery enabled by emerging technologies” (Tapscott, 1998, 
p. 155). As demonstrated in this account of a foreign language writing project, 
technoconstructivism takes into account Millennial students’ affinity for collabo- 
rative learning, peer review and support, structure, hands-on learning, the use of 
technology, and opportunities for personal creativity. This technology-enhanced 
pedagogy speaks directly to Millennials’ learning styles, preferences, and habits 
and provides educators with the best method for reaching the hearts and minds of 
the students they teach. 
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1. Allez au site web suivant: [Go to the following Web site:] 

Cartes du monde francophone [Maps of the francophone world] 
http://a.ttfr.free.fr/dossiers.php?dossier=francophonie 

Notez cinq pays francophones qui vous interessent. Indiquez aussi dans quelle 
partie du monde chaque pays se trouve: [Note five francophone countries that 
interest you. Indicate as well in what part of the world they are located:] 

2. Allez aux sites web indiques pour les cinq pays francophones suivants et no- 
tez cinq faits culturels interessants. Puis trouvez un autre site web interessant 
que vous recommanderiez aux autres pour chaque pays de la liste. [For the 
following five francophone countries, go to the indicated Web sites and note 
five interesting cultural facts about each one. Then find another interesting 
Web site that you would recommend to others for each country on the list.] 

A. Quebec 

http://www.gouv.qc.ca/ 

http://www.toile.qc.ca/ 

Faits: 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Autre Site Web: 



B. Vietnam 

http://www.cap-vietnam.com/ 
http://www. ambafrance-vn.org/ 
Faits: 1. 2. 3. 

Autre Site Web: 


4. 5. 


C. Seneeal 

http://www.gouv.sn/ 
http://www.senegal-online.com/ 
Faits: 1. 2. 3. 

Autre Site Web: 


4. 5. 


D. Maroc 

http://www.ambafrance-ma.org/ 

http://www.tourisme-marocain.com/Onmt_FR/Marches/INS/index.aspx 
Faits: 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Autre Site Web: 


E. Haiti 

http://www.alliance-haiti.com/ 
http ://haiti -referenc e . com/ 
Faits: 1. 2. 3. 

Autre Site Web: 


4. 5. 
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Appendix B 

Conte: Travail de preparation [Story: Preparation work] 

Renseignements: [Directions] 

Telechargez l'esquisse preliminaire de votre conte a partir de notre site dans 
Blackboard (utilisez “SAVE AS”). Appelez-la “CONTE1 + vos initiales”. Exemple: 
CONTE1ES (ES initiales du professeur). Completez-la et distribuez-la a toute la 
classe (y compris le professeur) par “send e-mail, all users, add attachment” sur 
notre site Blackboard avant dix heures et demie du matin le mardi 20 fevrier. Le 
sujet du courriel doit etre: TRAVAIL DE + votre nom. Chaque personne doit lire 
attentivement l’esquisse de tous les autres etudiants de la classe. Ensuite ajoutez 
votre nom a la liste a la fin de l’esquisse et ecrivez une evaluation honnete du 
travail de votre camarade de classe et faites-lui 2-3 suggestions utiles pour ameliorer 
son conte. Sauvez votre version avec vos commentaires en ajoutant vos initiales 
au nom original. Exemple: CONTE1ESYY (si YY a fait F evaluation). Envoyez vos 
commentaires avant huit heures et demie du matin le jeudi 22 fevrier avec le sujet 
du courriel: EVALUATION DE + votre nom. MAIS n’envoyez vos commentaires 
qu’a la personne qui a complete l'esquisse et au professeur (PAS a TOUTE la 
classe - choisissez “e-mail, select users, add attachment”). Quand vous recevrez 
tous les commentaires des autres etudiants, lisez-les attentivement et incorporez 
des changements qui sont, a votre avis, des ameliorations dans le texte de votre 
conte. La prochaine etape sera d’ecrire des paragraphes pour toutes les parties de 
votre esquisse. Pensez aussi a comment vous voulez presenter votre conte a la 
classe. II y a une liste de suggestions sur notre site dans Blackboard sous “Course 
Information.” 

[Download the preliminary outline for your story from our Blackboard site 
(use “SAVE AS”). Call it “STORY 1 + your initials.” Example: STORY 1ES. Complete 
the story and circulate it to everyone in the class (including the teacher), using 
“send e-mail, all users, add attachment” on our Blackboard site by 10:30 a.m., 
Tuesday, February 20. The subject of the e-mail should be: WORK FROM + your 
name. Carefully read the outline from all the other students in the class, then add 
your name to the list at the end of the outline, write an honest evaluation of your 
classmate’s work, and give 2-3 useful suggestions for improving the story. Save 
your version and your comments by adding your initials to the original name. 
Example: STORY1ESYY (if YY did the evaluation). Send your comments before 
8:30 a.m., Thursday, February 22, with the e-mail subject line: EVALUATION BY + 
your name. Send your comments only to the person who completed the outline 
and to the teacher, not to the entire class. (Choose “e-mail, select users, add 
attachment.”) When you receive all the comments from the other students, read 
them carefully and incorporate any changes that are, in your opinion, improve- 
ments to the text of your story. The next step will be to write portions of a paragraph 
for each section in your outline. Think about how you would like to present your 
story to the class. There is a list of presentation modes on our Blackboard site 
under “Course Information” as suggestions to help you decide.] 
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Appendix C 

Conte: Esquisse preliminaire [Story: Preliminary outline] 

Completez cette esquisse et envoyez-la a toute la classe. [Complete this outline 
and send it to the class.] 

A. Mise en scene 



Dans quel pays francophone (PAS LA FRANCE) voulez-vous que votre 
conte ait lieu? (Si vous voulez, vous pouvez consulter notre site dans 
Blackboard ou vous trouverez une liste de tous les sites web de notre 
exercice sur les pays francophones y compris les suggestions de vos 
camarades de classe et des sites d’autres pays francophones trouves 
par le professeur.) [In which francophone country ( not France) do you 
want your story to take place? You can consult our Blackboard site for 
a list of Web sites compiled by your classmates and the teacher related 
to francophone countries.] 

Dressez une liste de 5 faits interessants que vous pouvez utiliser dans votre 
conte pour lui donner P atmosphere du pays francophone que vous 
avez choisi ci-dessus. [Make a list of 5 interesting facts that you can 
use in your story to give it an ambiance of the francophone country 
you chose.] 

B. Personnages [Characters] 

Dressez une liste d'au moins 5 personnages qui ferontpartie de votre conte. 
Faites une description de chacun d'entre eux. [Make a list of at least 5 
characters who will be part of your story. Give a description of each 
one.] 

C. Intrigue I Plot I 

Esquissez les etapes de P intrigue de votre conte. [Outline the plot of your 

story.] 

I. Introduction 

n. ?. . . . 



IX. Denouement 

X. Conclusion ? (exemple: conte africain = la morale) 

D. Le premier paragraphs |The first paragraph I 
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Ecrivez le premier paragraphe de votre conte [Write the first paragraph of your 
story] 

Travail devaluation et de suggestions [Evaluation and suggestions] 

Nom de l’etudiant qui critique le travail [Name of student critiquing the work] 
Evaluation honnete du travail [Honest evaluation of the work] 

Suggestions: 



Appendix D 

Conte: Premiere esquisse [Story: First draft] 

Renseignements: [Directions :] 

Telechargez la premiere esquisse de votre conte dans notre site Blackboard 
(utilisez “SAVE AS”). Appelez-la “CONTE2 + vos initiales”. Exemple: CONTE2ES 
(ES initiales du professeur). Remplissez-la et distribuez-la a toute la classe (y 
compris le professeur) par “send e-mail, all users, add attachment” sur notre site 
dans Blackboard d’ici neuf heures du matin le mardi 1 1 mars. Le sujet du courriel 
doit etre: TRAVAIL2 DE + votre nom. Chaque personne doit lire attentivement les 
paragraphes des contes de tous les autres etudiants de la classe. Ajoutez votre 
nom a la liste a la fin de T esquisse et ecrivez une evaluation honnete du travail de 
votre camarade de classe et faites-lui 2-3 suggestions utiles pour ameliorer son 
conte. Sauvez votre version avec vos commentaires en ajoutant vos initiales au 
nom original. Exemple: CONTE2ESYY (si YY a fait T evaluation). Envoyez vos 
commentaires au plus tard a midi le vendredi 14 mars avec le sujet du courriel: 
EVALUATION2 de + votre nom. MAIS lT envoyez vos commentaires qu’a la 
personne qui a rempli F esquisse et au professeur (PAS a TOUTE la classe - 
choisissez “e-mail, select users, add attachment”). Quand vous recevrez tous les 
commentaires des autres etudiants, lisez-les attentivement et incorporez des 
changements qui sont, a votre avis, des ameliorations dans le texte de votre conte. 
La prochaine etape sera de finir le conte et de decider comment vous voulez 
presenter votre conte a la classe. 11 y a une liste de suggestions dans notre site 
Blackboard sous “Course Information.” Les presentations auront lieu le jeudi 29 
mars. 

[Download the first draft for your story from our Blackboard site, using “SAVE 
AS”. Call it “STORY2 + your initials.” Example: STORY2ES (ES the teacher’s 
initials). Complete the story and circulate it to everyone in the class, including the 
teacher, by 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, March 11. Use “send e-mail, all users, add attach- 
ment” on our Blackboar d site. The subject of the e-mail should be: WORK2 FROM 
+ your name. Carefully read the paragraphs from all the other students in the class. 
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then add your name to the list at the end of the outline, write an honest evaluation 
of your classmate’s work, and give 2-3 useful suggestions for improving the story. 
Save your version and your comments by adding your initials to the original name. 
Example: STORY2ESYY (if YY did the evaluation). Send your comments before 
noon, Friday, March 14, with the e-mail subject line: EVALUATION2 BY + your 
name. Send your comments only to the person who completed the draft and to the 
teacher, not to the entire class. Choose “e-mail, select users, add attachment.” 
When you receive all the comments from the other students, read them carefully 
and incorporate any changes that are, in your opinion, improvements to the text of 
your story. The next step will be to complete the story and decide how you want to 
present your story to the class. There is a list of presentation modes on our 
Blackboard site under “Course Information” as suggestions to help you decide. 
Presentations will take place on Thursday, March 29.] 

Appendix E 

Conte: Premiere esquisse [Story: First draft] 

I. Reproduire l’esquisse des etapes de F intrigue de votre conte: [Reproduce the 
outline of the plot of your story:] 

I. Introduction 

II. ?. . . . 



IX. Denouement 

X. Conclusion? (exemple: conte africain=la morale) 

II. Ecrivez au moins 3 paragraphes pour chacune des parties de votre conte: 
[Write at least three paragraphs for each section of your story:] 

A. Introduction (y compris le premier paragraphe que vous avez deja ecrit, la 
mise en scene, F introduction des personnages et des elements specifiques 
au pays francophone ou le conte a lieu). [Introduction (including the first pa- 
ragraph that you already wrote, the setting, the introduction of characters, 
and the elements specific to the francophone country where the story takes 
place)]. 

Travail devaluation et de suggestions [ Evaluation work and suggestions! 

Nom de l’etudiant qui critique le travail [Name of student writing the critique] 
Evaluation honnete du travail [Honest evaluation of the work] 



Suggestions: 
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Appendix F 

List of possible presentation modes for stories and legends 

1 . an illustrated Web page: with original drawings, original pictures that 
have been scanned, pictures taken from the Internet (properly refer 
enced), or clip art 

2. a play 

3. a PowerPoint presentation 

4. a narrated story using Photo Story or Movie Maker 

5. story boards 

6. an image-enhanced podcast 

7. an illuminated manuscript (handwritten or word processed) 

8. a video 

9. a song 

10. shadow boxes 

11. a comic strip 

12. a poem 

13. a puppet show 

14. a music video 

15. a fictional blog 

16. an illustrated newspaper or magazine article 

17. an illustrated game 
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Abstract: 

With recent developments in multimedia recording, researchers have begun 
to investigate the use of technology in oral proficiency assessment. This article 
addresses the benefits and ease of using seven different multimedia tools to assess 
P-16 students’ oral language proficiency and compares traditional methods of 
in-class oral language assessment to out-of-class recordings. Additionally, the 
authors discuss the potential benefits of using technology to lower students’ 
affective filter, to provide teachers with a digital portfolio of student progress, 
and to increase instructional and preparation time. 

Second language instruction in the communicative classroom has as its core 
a dedication to the ideals, if not the practice, of developing second-language 
proficiency in four areas: written language, reading proficiency, listening ability, 
and oral language production (National Standards in Foreign Language Education 
Project, 1999). The first three areas are the most readily measurable through com- 
mon assessment instruments, such as written exams. The assessment of oral 
language production, however, has consistently presented numerous challenges, 
including the development of useful and flexible rubrics (Foster, Tonkyn, & 
Wigglesworth, 2000) and the time expended in individual learner assessment 
(Flewelling, 2002). 

Furthermore, unlike written assessments, traditional oral assessments con- 
ducted in the classroom rarely leave an assessment artifact that can be archived or 
easily compared between subjects to measure similarities or differences in learner 
progress towards proficiency goals. In order to address these concerns, the lan- 
guage laboratories of previous decades are being replaced or refitted to 
accommodate digital recordings that can facilitate whole-class concurrent, archi- 
val recordings (Flewelling, 2002). Presently, researchers are beginning to investigate 
the uses of emerging technologies and their potential uses within the context of 
oral proficiency and assessment (Chan, 2003; Egan, 1999; Egbert, 1999; Voile, 
2005). 

Advances in personal digital technology and developments in hardware and 
software can supplement or even replace traditional language laboratories. Oral 
proficiency assessment capabilities are enhanced through the use of digital oral 
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production artifacts and out-of-class recording tasks. This article outlines the 
functionality, challenges, and advantages of three distinct categories of digital 
tools and discusses how each was used by undergraduate foreign language stu- 
dents at a southern university. The article concludes with a discussion of the 
research and the implications of using digital technology for oral language assess- 
ment. 

Hardware and Software Resources 

Software 

Although application software exists in many forms and environments, for the 
purposes of this article, software is defined as an executable computer application 
that is installed directly on an individual workstation. Dozens of shareware and 
freeware digital recording programs are available for download. Each has its own 
interface and features, capable of recording oral production in one or more com- 
mon recording file formats, WAV and MP3. Basic information regarding these file 
types is available at <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Audio_file_formats> (Audio file 
format, 2007). Special measures should be taken to ensure that students’ personal 
computers are kept free of adware, spyware, or license limitations and that the tool 
required for making recordings will not monopolize computer processing and stor- 
age resources. The free Audacity recorder (Mazzoni & Dannenberg, 2000), available 
at <http://audacity.sourceforge.net/>, is an open-source recorder, available to the 
public with relaxed or non-existent intellectual property restrictions. It is easy to 
use, yet allows for relatively sophisticated editing capabilities. Sound files are 
recorded in the WAV format, and an additional LAME encoder can be easily down- 
loaded and installed from an associated Web site if MP3 recording is required. 

Every computer that utilizes the Windows operating system comes already 
equipped with the Windows Sound Recorder. This program is accessible via the 
Start Menu by clicking on Programs > Accessories > Entertainment > Sound 
Recorder. The only file format available with the Sound Recorder is the WAV 
format, but the limited functionality of the recorder is offset by its ease of use. 

Webware 

Webware encompasses online applications of software that do not require 
downloads or installation of software on individual computers. These tools are 
available from any Web-enabled computer. As they are not dependent upon a 
particular computer operating system, they are accessible to all platforms: Win- 
dows, Apple, and Linux. A popular, free Web resource for voice recording and 
immediate podcasting is Odeo (Arturo & Rupert, 2006),available at <www.odeo.com> 
Once a user account is created by the instructor, a button can be placed on the 
instructor’s website by copying a line of HTML text and pasting it on a class Web 
site. By clicking on this button, students can record their voices, and the recording 
can be sent directly to a designated e-mail address. As audio files can be quite 
large, instructors may wish to create a separate e-mail account that allows for large 
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file storage. An additional Web tool for voice recording is YackPack (Fogg, 2005). 
Educators can download a free version at <www.yackpack.net> or enroll in sub- 
scription services at <www.yackpack.com>. Instructors can use this software to 
establish class “packs,” or groups of students, and then interact asynchronously 
with the students. Prompts and responses can be recorded via the online interface 
and delivered to either an individual or the entire class, and ongoing discussion 
threads can be created to share information and facilitate truly communicative 
exchanges. One disadvantage of YackPack is that teachers would need to create 
a “pack” for each class, and then invite the students to join the pack via e-mail 
accounts. Students would need to have an active e-mail account prior to joining 
the class pack. For optimal results, instructors may want to set up the initial ac- 
counts in a language lab environment, where media specialists can assist students 
with the process of establishing accounts and joining groups. Once the initial 
setup has been completed, recording and submitting files is intuitive, and the 
interface is easily accessed and utilized. 



Portable Hardware 

With the widespread diffusion of digital music technology, the prices for per- 
sonal, portable devices have fallen within a comfortable range for educational 
purchases. Although the large capacity iPods are still among the digital elite, it is 
possible to find MP3 recorders with built-in microphones for prices ranging be- 
tween $35 and $120, depending upon the features and the storage size of the unit. 
An instructor could use this device to issue a written prompt to the class or 
prerecord an audio prompt, then check out units to all students, who would then 
record their responses outside of class. The students would then return the de- 
vices to the instructor, who could either offload the recordings onto a master 
archive or evaluate the recordings at a later time. 

The lowest-priced unit investigated was the Phillips SA1210, a basic 1GB 
MP3 player and voice recorder with push-button recording and an integrated 
microphone. Although the quality of the recording had a distinctly mechanical 
tone, the articulation was clear and comprehensible. The moderately priced Cre- 
ative Zen V also has 1GB of storage, an integrated microphone, and superior 
recording quality. This device not only allows the instructor to transfer an audio 
prompt to the students via a prerecorded message stored on the player, but also to 
deliver images as prompts, by transferring digital images to the player and having 
them called up by the student. 

The Sanako MP3 recorder, designed specifically to serve the needs of lan- 
guage learners and teachers, falls into the upper end of the price range. It comes 
equipped with only 512 mg of storage capacity, but it has a dual-track recording 
system, in which students can record their voices while concurrently listening to 
a teacher track. This feature expands possibilities for question-and-answer as- 
sessments or simulated, asynchronous interviews. Although the recording quality 
was excellent, the recording process was not intuitive and would require a signifi- 
cant amount of training or detailed user guides. 
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The tools mentioned above are a sample of technology that is affordable, 
readily available, and simple to implement in language classrooms. In the next 
section, the researchers discuss a study that was conducted at a large research 
university, following the selection and implementation of a technology tool. The 
findings are part of a larger study that sought to identify students’ and instruc- 
tors’ perceptions comparing traditional and technology-enhanced oral language 
assessment. 

Method 

Procedure 

Researchers at a large research university studied 128 students enrolled in 
first- and second-semester Spanish (n=61) and Japanese (n=67) courses during 
the 2006-07 academic year. The research sample included both traditional and non- 
traditional undergraduate students, who ranged in age from 18 to 52 years of age 
(M=23). Females outnumbered males almost two to one, and there was an almost 
even distribution of Caucasian (34%), African American (32%), and Hispanic/ 
Asian (34%) students. Most students (88%) reported having studied foreign lan- 
guages previously in secondary schools. 

Students who are enrolled in first- and second-semester Spanish courses 
have a minimum of two oral language assessments (OLA) during the semester, one 
at the third week and another at the thirteenth week of the semester. Instructors 
may assess individual student ability in class, or they may ask students to go to 
the language laboratory to digitally record responses to prompts. For this study, 
the investigators selected two Spanish and two Japanese courses that met twice 
per week for a total of three instructional hours. Each instructor conducted both 
traditional in-class OLA and digital voice-recorded OLA. 

For the digital voice recordings, instructors, with the assistance of one of the 
researchers, assessed students' language proficiency using WebCT, a Web-based 
classroom technology system. Once logged in at the lab, students followed on- 
screen directions to record their responses in the second language (L2) to 
teacher-created prompts. The first prompt, randomly selected from 20 possible 
prompts, asked students to read a short, 40-word paragraph written in the L2 that 
contained descriptions of fictitious people. Students were allowed to take as much 
time as necessary to practice, record, listen to the recording, and rerecord the 
passage. Once satisfied with the recording, students saved the file with their name 
followed by a numerical one (1) to signify the first recording. Students then placed 
the file in the instructor’s electronic folder for later retrieval and assessment. 

Next, the computer displayed instructions for the second assessment to in- 
form students that they had 60 seconds to answer an impromptu question. The 
students indicated their readiness to begin by clicking the “next” button, and one 
of 20 prompts was randomly assigned to each student on the computer screen. A 
digital timer counted down 60 seconds before the voice recorder automatically 
began to record student responses. Students were encouraged to maximize use of 
vocabulary, grammar, and L2 syntax as well as to speak for the entire time limit. 
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After one minute, the software instructed students to save the file with their names 
followed by a numerical two (2) to signify the second recording. Again, students 
placed the voice file in the instructors' folder before logging off the system. 

For the in-class OLA, the instructors evaluated student proficiency during the 
designated weeks. The class day before the assessments, students were given 
examples of the two assessments and were told that the actual prompts would be 
slightly different. The day of the assessment, the instructors selected students’ 
names from a box and assessed each individual student’s oral language profi- 
ciency in a different classroom. Once students completed the assessments, they 
were excused from class and were requested to leave the building in order not to 
interact with students who had not yet been assessed. 

Instruments 

The researchers created an online survey using a 10-point Likert scale to ask 
students about their perceptions of traditional in-class OLA and digital voice 
recording assessments. Students were asked about their perceptions of anxiety, 
locus of control for success, accuracy of responses, amount of time they spent 
preparing for assessment, and vocabulary and structures usage in the L2. Instruc- 
tors were interviewed about the two distinct procedures for OLA and were asked 
to discuss preference of OLA method, creation of artifacts to document student 
progress, issues of time management, administrative flexibility, and reliability of 
assessment. 



Results 

Findings from the survey and interviews with instructors and students indi- 
cate a perception that oral language proficiency was enhanced by using the 
traditional and technologically-enhanced methods of assessment. In an effort to 
avoid reporting complicated statistical findings, the investigators opted to report 
data using a more straightforward approach to demonstrate perceptions regarding 
the two approaches of OLA. To begin, survey data were retrieved from the data- 
base containing students’ responses to the survey questions and were analyzed 
using a statistical software package. 

The researchers first calculated Cronbach's Alpha, a measure of the degree of 
consistency for participants’ responses on the survey, to determine the survey’s 
reliability. A coefficient of .90 was determined, indicating that the participants’ 
responses were very similar to one another. Next, the researchers analyzed means 
and standard deviations of individual survey items and then collapsed responses 
to form three groups for student responses: agreement, indecisiveness, and dis- 
agreement. Then, the investigators reported findings using percentages to indicate 
student perceptions of the two OLAs. 

Table 1 shows a comparison of students' perceptions of traditional and digital 
voice recording methods for OLAs. 
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Table 1 



Student Perceptions of Traditional and Digital Voice Recording for OLA 


Traditional Method 


Digital Voice Recording 


-Students were more self- 


-Students were more comfortable 


conscious and anxious. 


and relaxed. 


-Students reported higher 


-Students’responses were more 


levels of affective filter 


thorough. 


due to peer presence. 


-Students noticed improvement 


-Students’ answers in L2 


in L2 learning ability. 


were less authentic. 


-Students spent time identifying 


-Students’ responses were 


their errors and improved oral 


less creative. 


language proficiency. 

-Students had a greater sense of 
control of their own success in L2. 
-Students experimented more with 
L2 vocabulary and grammar. 
-Students preferred recording 
answers for OLA. 

-Students were more willing to 
imitate native speakers. 



For many students, the in-class OLA produced substantial self-reported anxiety. 
Of this group, 44% indicated feeling self-conscious when the OLA was conducted 
in class. Nearly a third of the participants (30%) felt they did not express them- 
selves authentically in the L2, and even more (41%) felt their oral language 
performance was less creative. Additionally, almost half (44%) of the sample ex- 
pressed a lack of satisfaction with the traditional procedure of in-class OLA when 
peers were present, because of a heightened sense of the affective filter. 

However, 55% of the students using digital voice recording for OLA reported 
feeling more comfortable and relaxed recording their responses to OLA prompts in 
the language lab. Almost half the students (45%) reported preferring voice record- 
ing to traditional in-class OLA, while 15% of the participants favored the traditional 
method of oral assessment. Moreover, 44% also believed that their recorded re- 
sponses were more thorough, and even more (55%) appreciated the ability to 
review, edit, and improve oral language proficiency using technology. Almost the 
same percentage (52%) repotted that they were more likely to experiment with new 
L2 structures and vocabulary using digital recording technology, and 78% re- 
ported that they were more likely to try to imitate native speakers’ speech when 
using voice recording. The majority of the students perceived that they had more 
control of their academic success (52%). 
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Interviews with course instructors confirmed student perceptions regarding 
the two approaches to OLA. Table 2 summarizes the main advantages of digital 
voice recordings. 

Table 2 



Instructors’ Perceptions of Traditional and Digital Voice Recording for OLA 


Traditional Method 


Digital Voice Recording 


-Is time consuming and 


-Increases instructional 


disengages learners 


time in class 


-Takes time away from 


-Allows evaluation to take 


instruction 


place at unconventional 


-Leaves more potential for 


times 


classroom management problems 


-Permits multiple opportunities 


-Is not replicable and does not 


for studnet success 


allow for second opinion 


-Allows students to record 


of student grade 


responses at home or school 
-Leaves digital artifact for 
indication of student progress, 
accreditation data, and 
increased reliability of 
assessment 

-Encourages students to 
practice before turning to 
recordings 



First, the instructors expressed concern about the traditional method of OLA, 
especially for loss of precious instructional time. The instructors reported that in- 
class OLA took approximately five to seven minutes per student, or the equivalent 
of almost two class periods. As the instructors assessed oral language proficiency 
with individual students in a separate room, problems of classroom management 
arose. Other instructors in the classroom area alerted the L2 instructors to disrup- 
tive academic behavior, such as loud discussions, students’ showing videos on 
phones and laptop computers, and rearranging desks and tables. Instead of pre- 
paring for the assessments, many of the students (75%) self-reported engaging in 
social activities with classmates. Furthermore, student absence during OLA re- 
quired instructors to extend office hours and give make-up exams. 

Instructors said that in addition to increasing time for instructional and schol- 
arly purposes, the digital voice recording offered flexibility in scheduling the time 
and place for the OLA evaluations. The instructors also reported having more 
freedom to grade student voice recordings in contexts that the traditional method 
could not accommodate, such as commutes to and from the university using iPods 
and MP3 players. On several occasions the instructors downloaded the files to 
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home computers and evaluated student proficiency at times that best suited their 
busy schedules. Students also benefited from the use of technology. They felt a 
greater degree of control when using the voice recording strategy, and instructors 
noticed that most students recorded responses several times to improve the qual- 
ity of their work. Students expressed themselves differently depending on the 
OLA procedure. Both instructors indicated that during in-class OLA, students 
were less likely to use newer vocabulary and grammatical structures and to com- 
pletely answer teacher-created prompts. Students using voice recorders appeared 
to experiment more with the language and grammar, using a much broader vocabu- 
lary. Additionally, student response to questions was longer and many times more 
accurate using voice -recording software. Instructors commented that the rate of 
success of assignments increased when students were allowed to record their 
responses multiple times outside of class, rather than having only one opportu- 
nity to respond during in-class assessments. In fact, students said that they often 
practiced for hours before making a final recording to turn in for evaluation. 

Instructors discussed other advantages of using digital artifacts over tradi- 
tional oral assessment strategies. Over the course of the semester, several students 
had confronted the instructors regarding the accuracy of grading OLA using 
traditional methods, since student work could not be replicated in order to give a 
second opinion. Using archived voice recordings, other FL instructors were asked 
to listen to and evaluate student performance. The instructors agreed that digital 
files were more reliable than traditional methods and could be used to confirm 
assigned grades on OLAs. The recordings could also be used to document stu- 
dent learning progress over time, an important requirement for university 
accreditation. 

Discussion 

The authors see several implications of this study for FL educators. As 
school districts in many areas may face more stringent budgets, FL teachers can 
utilize a variety of free or affordable digital tools for oral assessment. The study 
indicates that using technology to assess oral skills appears to lower students’ 
levels of self-consciousness and nervousness. Students reported feeling more 
creative when using technology than during traditional in-class assessments. 
Perhaps by utilizing available software, FL educators can encourage students to 
record responses for OLA in a non-threatening environment, building student 
confidence to use the L2. 

The voice recordings also enhance accuracy and reliability in assessing stu- 
dent performances. Archived recordings can be replayed multiple times to calibrate 
scoring criteria and assure equity in grading by different instructors. Additionally, 
archived recordings can be used to demonstrate student proficiency during stu- 
dent conferences, and the files serve as a body of evidence to show progress 
toward meeting accreditation standards. 

Instructors also reported that recordings saved valuable time and avoided 
many of the classroom management problems they normally experienced during 
in-class assessments. By using digital voice recording technology, FL educators 
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can recapture more instructional time to spend with students. Additionally, digital 
voice recordings offer instructors more flexibility as to when and where they evaluate 
student performances. This flexibility might inspire FL teachers to assess student 
OLA more frequently, therefore helping to bolster student confidence and quality 
of performance. 

The software can be downloaded for use both at home and at school. Stu- 
dents can use the described applications and devices with minimal training, and 
instructions for installation of software and the procedures for making recordings 
could be created and reused each semester. Parents or other students who see 
students using the devices might recognize the importance of technology and oral 
assessment within the FL curriculum. Clearly, as digital recording software contin- 
ues to emerge, teachers and students alike can implement more technology to 
enhance FL instruction and learning. 
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Abstract 

Based on a sample WebQuest, the article analyzes how the Teacher Work Sample 
(TWS) and the preparation of foreign language practitioners can be imple- 
mented hi light of contemporary theory, research, practices, and expectations for 
foreign language teaching, learning, and teacher education. The TWS frame- 
work emphasizes the integration of contextualized, proficiency-oriented, and 
assessment-driven communicative tasks, technology, and learners’ multiple in- 
telligences in the classroom. 

Background 

This article discusses how the Teacher Work Sample (TWS) can be used as a 
meaningful and relevant framework to scaffold pre-service foreign language teach- 
ers’ preparation as well as integration and analysis of effective planning, instruction, 
assessment, and student learning in the foreign language classroom. The TWS is 
a major exit assessment that a teacher education program, an institution, and a 
state can require teacher candidates to complete in order to demonstrate effective 
teaching practices in relation to the subject area and grade levels of candidates’ 
teaching certification. The author first describes the purpose, content, and struc- 
ture of the TWS and reviews the vision and expectations for foreign language 
teacher education advanced by the Program Standards for the Preparation of 
Foreign Language Teachers (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages [ACTFL], 2002). The purpose, content, structure, and expectations for 
field experiences in schools and a concurrent university methodology course 
designed for pre-service foreign language teachers are then presented in light of a 
required integration of a Practice Teacher Work Sample (PTWS). Finally, the au- 
thor demonstrates and analyzes how different stages of the TWS can be effectively 
implemented in the preparation of foreign language (FL) teachers in order to have 
them focus on the understanding and integration of the profession’s contempo- 
rary expectations for FL teaching, learning, and teacher education. Such expectations 
emphasize the use of contextualized, proficiency-oriented, and assessment-driven 
communicative tasks, technology, and learners’ multiple intelligences in the FL 
classroom. The integration of the standards for foreign language learning, con- 
temporary theory and research, and best practice is highlighted and illustrated by 
a sample WebQuest exploring French-speaking countries and cultures. 
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What is a Teacher Work Sample? 

The TWS was developed by the Renaissance Partnership for Improving Teacher 
Quality, which represents 1 1 universities participating in this project (The Renais- 
sance Partnership for Improving Teacher Quality, 2002). The TWS has seven 
interrelated sections labeled “processes . . . identified by research and best prac- 
tice as fundamental to improving student learning,” teacher planning, and teaching 
(Renaissance Partnership, p. 3): (1) contextual factors, (2) learning goals, (3) as- 
sessment plan, (4) design for instruction, ( 5) instructional-decision making, (6) 
analysis of student learning, and (7) reflection and self-evaluation. Each section or 
process is defined by its standard, the task that a teacher candidate has to accom- 
plish, prompts to be followed, and a rubric that defines various levels of performance 
on the standard by teacher candidates. A TWS is based on an instructional unit 
that teacher candidates develop and implement in the classroom. 

Teacher Education Standards 

The Program Standards for the Preparation of Foreign Language Teachers 
( ACTFL, 2002) advances a comprehensive vision of what FL teachers are expected 
to know and do in order to teach the target language and culture effectively. While 
some standards underscore primarily the candidates’ knowledge of the linguistic 
system of the target language, the target culture, and literatures, others assess the 
candidates’ understanding and knowledge of the language acquisition processes, 
planning, instruction, and assessment in order to create a supportive classroom 
that reflects language outcomes and learner diversity. 

Field Experience and Methodology Courses 

At Wichita State University, teacher candidates are placed with a supervising 
FF teacher licensed or qualified to teach in their subject area and grade level to 
complete an 8-week placement at the 6-12 level (in middle or high school). During 
this field experience, teacher candidates develop, implement, and teach an instruc- 
tional unit containing at least five lessons. Candidates develop and complete a 
PTWS based on the unit. Pedagogical content requirements for the unit reflect the 
profession’s current expectations for FF teaching and learning as they are high- 
lighted across the Program Standards for Foreign Language Teachers (ACTFF, 
2002). Precisely, the PTWS unit should incoiporate and demonstrate a contextualized 
approach to language teaching that emphasizes the use of meaningful language 
(e.g.. Quests, stories, songs) with appropriate instructional strategies (e.g., read- 
ing strategies, TPR, storytelling, multiple intelligences), and technology (e.g., 
PowerPoint, video editing. Wiki) studied or discussed in the methods course. 

To implement such requirements, teacher candidates are asked to use a 
WebQuest as the basis for their units. In the on-campus methods course, teacher 
candidates learn, discuss, and reflect on the purpose and structure of a WebQuest. 
First developed by Bernie Dodge in 1995, 
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a WebQuest is a scaffolded learning structure that uses links to essential re- 
sources on the World Wide Web and an authentic task to motivate students’ 
investigation of a central, open-ended question, development of individual 
expertise and participation in a final group process that attempts to trans- 
form newly acquired information into a more sophisticated understanding. 
(March, 2004, p. 1) 

WebQuests “use constructivist approaches to learning, cooperative learning 
activities, and scaffolding within a socio-cultural learning environment” (Shrum & 
Glisan, 2005, p. 426). “The best WebQuests do this in a way that inspires students 
to see richer thematic relationships, facilitate a contribution to the real world of 
learning and reflect on their own metacognitive processes” (March, 2004, p.l). A 
WebQuest can contain six major interrelated Web pages presenting the following 
information: introduction (introduces the topic), task (defines the task), process 
(describes the steps of the inquiry), resources (contains the meaningfully orga- 
nized Internet links), guidance (has organization and assessment tools), and 
conclusion (brings closure to the quest) (Dodge, 1997, p. 1). 

In the on-campus methodology course, multiple teacher education strategies 
are used to scaffold novice teachers’ unit development, such as microteaching, 
videotaping, providing feedback, and conducting writing workshops. During 
microteaching, teacher candidates select a lesson from their PTWS units and, 
during an on-campus class session, teach it to their classmates and university 
supervisor/methods professor to elicit their feedback. Pre-service teachers also 
videotape the teaching of an actual lesson from their PTWS unit taught in the 
school. Teacher candidates exchange the videotaped lessons and receive feed- 
back from their peers, cooperating teachers, and university supervisor/methods 
professor and complete a self-evaluation of their teaching. Teacher candidates 
also participate in writing workshops, during which they discuss challenges, de- 
termine strategies for success, and exchange drafts and give feedback in relation 
to each section of their PTWS. Candidates revise, edit, implement feedback, and 
resubmit their PTWS drafts to the university supervisor/methods professor. 

Such a teacher education process of the development and implementation of 
the PTWS engages and connects in various ways its four major participants — 
teacher candidate, language learner, cooperating teacher, and university supervisor/ 
methods professor. The instructional areas of the interconnectedness between 
these participants are planning (using standards and language proficiency and 
developing objectives, lessons, and unit), assessment and instruction (develop- 
ing and conducting pre-, post-, and formative assessments, measuring language 
learning), practice (conducting microteaching and writing workshops), implemen- 
tation (teaching the unit in school and implementing modifications), and reflection 
and analysis (conducting discussions and brainstorming, videotaping and reflect- 
ing on taught lessons, analyzing data, and providing feedback). This process is 
based on weekly tasks included in the calendar of the placement; responsibilities 
of the teacher candidates, cooperating teachers and university supervisor during 
the field experience; and the schedule, content, and activities of the concurrent 
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on-campus methodology course. Each week of the placement corresponds to the 
implementation of the new PTWS process, its supporting activities, and require- 
ments. 

Section I: Contextual Factors 

For Section I, the teacher candidate “uses information about the learning- 
teaching context and student individual differences to set learning goals and plan 
instruction and assessment” (Renaissance Partnership, 2002, p. 5). This section 
includes school, classroom, and individual learner factors. 

By using school and school district Web sites, teacher candidates gather and 
organize available information regarding school factors, specifically gender, eth- 
nic, and sociocultural information about the school population. By using Microsoft’s 
Excel program, students produce graphs that illustrate such school factors. For 
classroom factors, teacher candidates analyze the physical features, technology, 
resources and parental involvement, classroom rules and routines, grouping pat- 
terns, scheduling, and classroom arrangement in the classroom of their placement 
and teaching. Candidates create a map of their placement classroom containing 
the number and position of students’ and the classroom teacher’s desks, and the 
place and types of present technologies, blackboard, or whiteboard. In regard to 
student characteristics in the classroom, candidates are to address different stu- 
dent characteristics present in the classroom, such as gender, race/ethnicity, age, 
special needs, achievement/developmental levels, culture, language(s), interests, 
learning styles/modalities, and students’ skill levels, including students’ skills and 
prior learning that may influence the development of candidates' learning goals, 
instruction, and assessment. By using Microsoft’s Word and Excel programs, 
candidates create charts and graphs that summarize student characteristics in the 
classroom. 

Teacher candidates have to acknowledge that language learners can approach 
language learning in unique ways that reflect their multiple intelligences. Teach- 
ers’ planning, instruction, and assessment should include appropriate venues to 
emphasize and develop the student diversity. As candidates develop this section 
of the project, they review in class that according to Gardner (1993, 1995, 1999), 
there are nine types of intelligences: intrapersonal/introspective, interpersonal/ 
social, logical/mathematical, verbal/linguistic, bodily/kinesthetic, visual/spatial, 
musical/rhythmic, naturalist, and existential (identified and still being explored). 
Intelligence can be defined as “a biopsychological potential to process informa- 
tion” that can be activated “in certain ways” and in “an appropriate cultural setting” 
(Von Karolyi, Ramos-Ford, & Gardner, 2003, p. 101). There are five major language 
learning styles: analytical-global, intuitive/random, sensory/sequential learning, 
orientation to closure, and competition-cooperation (Oxford, 1990; Scarcella & 
Oxford, 1992). 



Section II: Learning Goals 
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The standard in Section II of the TWS states that “the teacher candidate sets 
significant, challenging, varied, and appropriate learning goals.” The section task 
for candidates is to “provide and justify the learning goals for the unit” (Renais- 
sance Partnership, June 2002, p. 7). By using Bloom’s Taxonomy of Cognitive 
Processes (Shrum & Glisan, 2005, pp. 455-456), proficiency guidelines, standards, 
and insights from theory and research, teacher candidates practice writing unit 
goals and lesson objectives, discuss and determine them with their cooperating 
teachers and supervisor/methods professor, show how they are aligned with local, 
state, and national standards, describe their types and levels, and discuss why 
they are appropriate in terms of development, prerequisite knowledge, skills, and 
other student needs. 

Promoting Standards, Proficiency, Information Processing, 

and Cooperative Learning with WebQuests 

Teacher candidates also review standards for foreign language learners and 
teachers (Communication, Cultures, Connections, Comparisons, and Communi- 
ties), as well as proficiency guidelines developed by ACTFL in order to develop a 
rationale for integrating WebQuests in class (National Standards in Foreign Lan- 
guage Education Project [NSFLEP], 1999; ACTFL, 2002). For example. Cultures, 
Connections, and Comparisons are some of the content areas of language study 
addressed by WebQuests. Focusing on the relationships between the products, 
perspectives, and practices of the target culture, furthering students’ “knowledge 
of other disciplines,” acquiring information, and recognizing “the distinctive view- 
points,” and comparing the target language and culture with students’ own 
languages and cultures all serve to emphasize these content areas with WebQuests 
(NSFLEP, 1999, p. 9). Exchanging, interpreting, and presenting information accord- 
ing to the target proficiency levels (Novice, Intermediate, Advanced, and Superior) 
and sublevels (Low, Mid, and High) should be a communicative focus (NSFLEP). 

Multiple levels and types of information processing leading to vocabulary 
and language learning that can be engaged with WebQuests are also discussed in 
the methodology course. In light of the constructivist approach to second lan- 
guage acquisition, WebQuest tasks engage learners’ inductive reasoning when 
they formulate the general principles based on examples and details, enhance 
learners’ metacognition (knowledge about the way one thinks) and awareness, 
contribute to both explicit and implicit language learning, and, consequently, 
heighten input processing and output production (Ellis, 2001). In the explicit lan- 
guage learning, students learn language with a conscious focus on grammatical, 
lexical, or syntactic language features of language, while in the implicit language 
learning, they do it without such awareness. If input processing concerns the way 
language learners internalize and understand language forms to which the teacher 
exposes them, output production is the students’ use of the target language. 
Generative, communicative, and enhancement input and output tasks, negotiation 
of meaning, collaboration with others, problem-solving and elaboration, relation 
between vocabulary and the goal of activities, organization of information, use of 
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inferring, cues, visuals, frequent exposure to input, extensive reading and writing, 
and learners’ background knowledge lead to vocabulary and language learning 
(Brown, Sagers, & LaPorte, 1999; Coady, 1997; Hulstijn, 1992; Kost, Foss, & Lenzini, 
1999; Newton, 1995; Paribakht & Wesche, 1997; Rott, 1999). 

Teacher candidates also analyze several cooperative learning models focus- 
ing on problem-solving or exploration that are conceptually similar to the rationale 
and purpose of a WebQuest. Problem-solving models recognize the importance of 
finding solutions in learning and include several steps, some of which are identify- 
ing the problem, selecting and implementing an appropriate strategy, and evaluating 
solutions (Bruning, Schraw, & Ronning, 1999). On the other hand, exploration 
models enable the teacher to organize students into research groups to explore a 
particular topic of inquiry. For example, the Group Investigation Model has several 
steps that contain the teacher’s presentation of an inquiry /topic: student group 
formation and task distribution; the identification, analysis and presentation of 
resources and data; and evaluation (Slavin, 1995). In the Original Jigsaw and 
Jigsaw II Models, students work in learning groups to study an academic topic or 
material (Slavin, 1995), and groups assign tasks to different group members to 
become experts about a particular aspect of the topic in order to inform their group 
members about the acquired information. 

Sections III (Assessment Plan) and IV (Design for Instruction) 

For the Task in Section III of the TWS, teacher candidates are asked to design 
“an assessment plan to monitor student progress toward learning goal(s)”, and 
“use multiple assessment modes and approaches aligned with learning goals to 
assess student learning before, during, and after instruction” (Renaissance Part- 
nership, 2002, p. 8). In Section IV, Design for Instruction, the teacher candidate 
“designs instruction for specific learning goals, student characteristics and needs, 
and learning contexts” (p. 1 1). 

The use of a WebQuest illustrates how the measurement of student learning, 
especially during the instruction of a unit, can be implemented in an integrated, 
step-by-step, and contextualized manner. A model WebQuest has been specifi- 
cally developed by the author and used for demonstration, reflection, and 
instructional development purposes with teacher candidates. It gives a rationale 
for and specific examples of formative assessments, activities, and materials that 
can guide teacher candidates in the development and implementation of their own 
units and related WebQuests. Teacher candidates also learn that Web develop- 
ment (e.g.. Micromedia Dreamweaver), multimedia (e.g., PowerPoint, HyperStudio 
video editing software), or word-processing programs (e.g., Microsoft Word) can 
be used to build the pages and activities for a WebQuest in order to upload them 
to the Internet, project them on the classroom screen, or place them on lab comput- 
ers to be used by students. As an alternative way of conducting such projects, the 
pages can be printed on hard copies and distributed to the students in class. To 
learn and practice how to use the relevant technologies, candidates participate in 
technology sessions of the methods course. 
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A Model WebQuest 

“France, Marne, Viet-Nam, et Canada: A travers Continents, Histoire, 
Cultures, et Langues” 

[France, Morocco, Vietnam, and Canada: Across Continents, History, 
Cultures, and Languages] 

Pre-service teachers learn that this WebQuest is about the Festival of the 
World Cultures in New York, organized by the United Nations (UN) in order to 
affirm the uniqueness of different cultural and linguistic communities and to con- 
tinue to battle against prejudice and racism in the world. The UN invites 
representatives and learners of different languages and cultures to give presenta- 
tions on the communities that speak those languages. Following this invitation, 
Abdou Diouf, Secretary General of the International Organization of French-Speak- 
ing Communities, announces a competition to choose the presentations that will 
best represent the French-speaking world at the festival. The final part of the 
competition will take place on the island of Martinique in the French Antilles. 
According to the established criteria, presentations should be creative, reflect the 
multicultural and multiethnic diversity of the French-speaking world, represent 
countries from different geographical areas, and contain references and examples 
from different areas of knowledge and life. To do so, language learners are orga- 
nized into teams of four to six participants for a competition to select the best 
presentation. By completing the WebQuest, every team prepares a creative pre- 
sentation representing four French-speaking countries (e.g., France, Morocco, 
Vietnam, and Canada) across four content areas (e.g., geography, history, culture, 
and languages). At the end, all students vote to choose the best presentation. 

Teacher candidates discuss the objective of this WebQuest, which is to foster 
the linguistic proficiency and sociocultural competence of language learners, as 
well as their cognitive and social development. It is designed primarily for novice 
and intermediate learners of French at grade levels 9-16. Teachers, however, can 
adjust, modify, or extend the discussed sample activities to tailor them to the 
developmental and language proficiency levels of their students as well as to the 
specific instructional goals and objectives. By engaging in discussion, brain- 
storming, and cooperative learning and by using scaffolding, facilitation, and the 
expertise of the university supervisor/methods professor, teacher candidates de- 
termine the tasks, functions, and text type that can be used with a WebQuest at 
each stage of the project. They may then synthesize their findings in a table and 
compare them with a model summary developed by the supervisor/methods pro- 
fessor. 

At the Introduction page/stage, language learners are engaged in pre-reading 
tasks, such as recalling information, guessing, discussing, defining, comparing, 
and predicting. Reading strategies include scanning and skimming the text, locat- 
ing information, identifying ideas, and answering questions. At the Task page/ 
stage, students complete post-reading activities, such as reviewing the text and 
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defining and discussing the task; and at the Process page/stage, students read / 
develop and implement the steps of the inquiry. They consult resources at the 
Resources page/stage; use guiding and assessment instruments at the Guidance 
page/stage; and reflect, analyze, and summarize at the Conclusion page/stage. 

To complete this assignment, students complete the first two items on a KWL 
chart. They first fill in the “K” (“What do you Know?”) and “W” (“What do you 
Want to know?”) columns. The third column of the chart, “L” (“What have you 
Learned?”) is completed at the end of the inquiry. Learners are exposed to different 
kinds of written text discourse, such as titles of the pages/stages; the “K” and 
“W” columns of the KWL chart and Venn diagrams at the Introduction page/ 
stage; introductory text at the Introduction and Task pages/stages; steps of the 
inquiry at the Process page/stage; list of resources at the Resources page/stage; 
rubrics and charts at the Guidance page/stage; and column “L” on the KWL chart 
at the Conclusion page/stage. Candidates also determine the areas in which 
WebQuests engage and connect language learners and teachers. Pre-service teach- 
ers create an advanced graphic organizer reflecting the found ideas and compare 
them with the model provided by the university supervisor/methods professor. 
Such areas include language learner diversity ( language proficiency, multiple learn- 
ing styles, and intelligences), types of inquiry (problem solving and exploration 
Quests), other disciplines (technology, psychology, and applied linguistics), teacher 
competence (language proficiency, knowledge of standards, theory, research, in- 
structional methods, target culture, and students’ use of technology), and structure 
of the Quest (six interconnected pages/stages). 

Teacher candidates complete the activities in the model WebQuest in order to 
explore, experience, reflect on, and discuss what the teacher and learners do while 
completing such a project. The WebQuest, its activities, and materials can be 
written and presented in the language that teacher candidates teach, in English, or 
in the original language of the project (e.g., French). 

Introduction 

During the introduction to the WebQuest, language learners visit the Intro- 
duction Page of the WebQuest, which contains the title of the project, the 
introductory text, and Web links to the other pages of the WebQuest. 

Pre-Reading Activities 

Before reading the introductory text, the teacher sets the stage for the inquiry 
by activating the learners’ interests and establishing their knowledge in relation to 
the topic. Several pre-reading activities can be used to anticipate the investiga- 
tion. The teacher announces to the class that students will complete a project 
called “WebQuest,” explains to them what a WebQuest is, and asks whether stu- 
dents have previously participated in a similar project. Then the teacher asks 
students to read the title of the WebQuest in the target language and think indivi- 
dually, with a peer, or in a group, about what studnets might have learned or want 
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to know about this topic. To complete this assignment, students fill out the “What 
do you Know?” (K) and “What do you Want to know?” ( W) columns on the KWL 
chart. The third column of the chart , “What have you Learned?” (L), is completed 
at the end of the inquiry. Proficiency-based questions developed by the teacher 
guide the students’ brainstorming in relation to the chart. To give answers, stu- 
dents can consult textbook materials, dictionaries, or notes. As a culminating 
activity, with a peer or in a group, students share and discuss their entries in the 
KWL chart and complete a Venn diagram for which they organize similarities and 
differences between the countries in question. 

Introductory Text 

The introductory text in the target language represents the general context of the 
inquiry. As necessary, the content, length, structure, vocabulary, and grammar of 
the text can be adjusted to students’ developmental and language proficiency 
levels as well as to teachers’ specific goals and objectives. 

Reading Strategies 

The purpose of the reading strategies should be the activation of learners’ exist- 
ing linguistic (vocabulary, grammar) and cultural knowledge, as well as the 
integration of new relevant material that prepares students for the content of the 
WebQuest. Learners can be asked to scan and skim the introductory text in order 
to complete individually, with a peer, or with a group, a text map in the form of a 
graphic organizer that asks learners to give information about the structure of the 
text. Learners locate information in the text and make entries on the map regarding 
the main and supporting ideas, setting, problem, and solution, as well as their own 
opinions with respect to the context of the text. By following a model of the map 
presented by the teacher and produced with the Inspiration software program, 
students can draw a map on a piece of paper on which they enter selected and 
summarized information. A handmade map serves as a reflection and brainstorm- 
ing instrument for learners’ interaction with the text. 

Task 

During this post-reading phase, the class visits the Task Page of the WebQuest. 
Students are asked to review in the introductory text the purpose of the Quest and 
share and discuss it with a partner or a group. In order to assist the students with 
their reading, the teacher may prepare in advance a brief summary of the task 
based on the introductory text. This technique, which requires students to read 
the summary and explain the task, is especially useful for those with lower levels of 
language proficiency. 



Process 
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On the Process Page, the class goes over the process steps designed to 
explore the topic of the WebQuest. These steps should be specific and measurable 
and considered as learning strategies used to explore the topic. Particular gram- 
matical points and vocabulary topics across proficiency levels can be addressed, 
such as the use of the imperative, present, and future tenses, vocabulary em- 
ployed for suggestions and orders, sentence structure, and different levels of 
discourse. Some examples of this project follow: 

Etape 1 : “Les etudiants foment quatre groupes d’ exploration afin de preparer une 
presentation.” [Step 1 : Students form four exploration groups in order to prepare a 
presentation.] 

Etape 2: “Au sein de chaque groupe d’ exploration, chaque etudiant choisit 
d’explorer un pays en particular des quatre pays avec un groupe d’experts.” 
[Step 2: Within each exploration group, each student chooses a particular country 
to explore with an expert group.] 

Etape 3: “Dans les groupes d'experts, les etudiants explorent les pays de leur 
expertise.” 

[Step 3: In the expert groups, students explore the country of their expertise.] 
Etape 4: “Les etudiants retournent dans leurs groupes d’exploration pour partager 
ce qu’ils ont appris et continuent leurs recherches en preparant leurs presentations 
finales.” 

[Step 4: Students return to their exploration groups to share what they have learned 
and continue their search by preparing final presentations.] 

Etape 5: “Chaque groupe d’exploration presente sa presentation a la classe que 
tous les etudiants evaluent.” 

[Step 5: Each exploration group gives its presentations to the class and all stu- 
dents evaluate them.] 

Resources 

Based on the countries and four content areas of the inquiry to be explored 
(geography, history, culture, and languages), resources are logically organized 
and located on the Resources Page. Searching and selecting Internet resources is 
a way for a teacher to build this page of the WebQuest. 

Guidance 

The Guidance Page can contain several tools, such as assessment rubrics for 
evaluating group presentations and individual members’ participation and reflec- 
tive (examples of maps and KWL charts) and guiding (content chart and list of 
tools for presentation) instruments used throughout the project (different steps) 
to represent multiple levels of feedback (self, peer, and teacher’s assessment). 
Scoring levels can have word-based definitions, such as Outstanding, Good, Satis- 
factory, and Needs Improvement, with a corresponding number of points (e.g., 
Outstanding: 20 points). Content criteria of a rubric for presentations can be Qual- 
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ity. Quantity, Organization/Preparedness, and Creativity. Criteria for a rubric evalu- 
ating individual participation in groups can be Independence, Engagement, 
Cooperation, and Preparedness/Knowledge. The written definitions of the levels 
and criteria reflect proficiency and knowledge expectations and promote learners’ 
reflectivity and collaboration. 

Conclusion 

On the Conclusion Page, in light of the completed activities, the teacher asks 
students to reflect upon what they have learned during the WebQuest. Students 
individually complete the column “What have you Learned?” (L) on the KWL 
chart and share their entries with their classmates. The teacher leads the class in 
summarizing students’ outcomes on a KWL chart projected on a large classroom 
screen. 

Sections V ( Instructional Decision Making), VI (Analysis of Student Learning), 
and VII (Reflection and Self-Evaluation) 

Finally, during and after the implementation of their units, candidates analyze 
and reflect on student learning and their own professional development. In Sec- 
tion V, Instructional Decision-Making, the teacher candidate “uses on-going 
analysis of student learning to make instructional decisions” and to report two 
examples of situations in which they have had to modify their original instructional 
design to reflect students’ learning or responses (Renaissance Partnership, 2002, 
p. 12). For Section VI, Analysis of Student Learning, the teacher candidate “uses 
assessment data to profile student learning and communicate information about 
student progress and achievement” in relation to the performance of the whole 
class, subgroups, and selected individuals on learning goals. By completing the 
task in Section VII, Reflection and Self-Evaluation, the teacher candidate “reflects 
on his or her instruction and student learning in order to improve teaching prac- 
tice” by analyzing both the learning goal where the students were most successful 
and the learning goal where students were least successful, as well as by reflecting 
on possibilities for professional development that the implementation of the unit 
and student learning suggest (pp. 14-16). 

Conclusion 

This article demonstrates how the framework of a Teacher Work Sample can 
be implemented during field experiences in schools and a concurrent university 
methodology course in order to equip FL teacher candidates with contemporary 
tools for planning, assessment, instruction, and analysis. The instructional model 
of the WebQuest is integrated into the development of a Practice Teacher Work 
Sample in order to guide novice teachers in creating and implementing the instruc- 
tion and formative assessments for the units they are required to teach. A WebQuest 
developed for Novice and Intermediate learners of French, whose task is to explore 
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a number of French-speaking countries in order to prepare presentations for the 
Festival of the World Cultures, is discussed as a model for a unit that reflects the 
profession’s expectations for FL teaching, learning, teacher preparation, and de- 
velopment. WebQuests engage both Internet- and computer-mediated tools, as 
well as pedagogical resources that allow students to be primary players in the 
learning process. This activity both fosters learners’ language proficiency and 
enhances their cognitive and social development. By incorporating authentic ma- 
terials from the target culture and creating a meaningful context- and content-based 
learning environment, such relevant use of the Internet in a foreign language 
classroom supports and promotes students’ socio-cultural competence. 
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Abstract 

This article presents an approach to revising foreign language course and 
program assessment so that expectations for student performance and achieve- 
ment in a standards-based curriculum reflect real-world contexts in which students 
learn to perform communicative tasks likely to be encountered in the target 
culture. Recognizing that many students choose to learn only the material that 
will be tested, this approach provides rationale and techniques to link instruc- 
tion, practice, and assessment so that students will be motivated to use appropriate 
language and relevant technology to communicate on a variety of topics appli- 
cable to the target culture. Developing assessments that reflect accurately 
students’ ability to use the language they have been practicing reinforces stu- 
dent motivation to perform to the highest possible level. Following the model of 
the ACTFL Integrated Performance Assessment (IPA) by which students are as- 
sessed within a specific content area across the three modes of the Communication 
Standard, this article presents both discrete assessment strategies and imple- 
mentation suggestions for adaptations of the holistic approach of the IPA. 

Background 

The 21st century is clearly an age of communication. Middle school and senior 
high students have their own cell phones, justified as a necessary means of keep- 
ing in touch with parents. The era of social networking, from You Tube to My Space 
to Facebook to podcasts and vodcasts, encourages today’s students to commu- 
nicate constantly with peers because they can easily keep in touch with their 
group of friends and acquaintances. During the same decade in which the access 
to technology has grown exponentially and its usefulness has permeated our 
culture, the second language (L2) teaching profession has developed and em- 
braced several key documents, including the Standards for Foreign Language 
Learning in the 21st Century (National Standards in Foreign Language Education 
Project [NSFLEP], 1999, 2006), which defines course content standards for L2 
students. In addition, the ACTFL Performance Guidelines for K-12 Learners 
(American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages [ACTFL], 1998) focus 
on outcomes anticipated for the Communication Standard, and the ACTFL Inte- 
grated Performance Assessment guidelines (Glisan, Adair-Hauck, Koda, Sandrock, 
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& Swender, 2003) suggest strategies for a cyclical approach to assessing student 
performance within a specific content area of the Communication Standard. All of 
these projects encourage L2 educators to focus instructional goals and assess- 
ment on the learner’s ability to communicate using real-world language. 

Much of what is assessed today in L2 classrooms is achievement oriented, is 
not learner centered, and bears resemblance only coincidentally to real-world lan- 
guage usage. Students are required to turn off their cell phones and to disconnect 
from the social networks when they are in class in favor of learning language that 
is scarcely more exciting than the memorized basic sentences of the Sputnik era, 
such as “Une femme a ete mordue au cou par le chien de son voisin et elle est 
tombee raide morte” (A woman was bitten in the neck by the neighbor’s dog and 
fell over stiff dead) (Modern Language Materials Development Center, 1962, p. 
247). In short, students are expected to stop using the communication strategies 
most familiar to them in order to perform the required and often contrived commu- 
nication activities in the textbook. It is not surprising then that students, whether 
in K-12 or post-secondary-level classes, are not always enthusiastic about their 
language-learning experiences. As many states embrace standards and perfor- 
mance assessment rubrics for K-12 programs in an effort to encourage real language 
performance, the dissonance with instruction in postsecondary environments 
grows, since senior university faculty often remain stubbornly isolated from the 
standards movement. At the university level, retention of students beyond the 
minimum number of courses required remains a challenge. 

Students decide quickly what is really important in any course after the first 
test, when they see what and how content is tested. No matter what the teacher 
says is important, the test demonstrates to the student the content mastery that 
will be required to achieve the desired letter grade. All too often L2 students find 
that the practical activities prior to the exam are vastly different from the exercises 
on the unit test. 

This article describes an articulated connection between instructional design, 
course content, and course and program assessment in a university French pro- 
gram that extends and adapts the K-12 models for the post-secondary, 
standards-based curriculum utilizing evolving technologies wherever appropri- 
ate. The benefit of organizing instruction and assessment around the three modes 
of the Communication Standard — Interpretive, Interpersonal and Presentational 
(Standard I), is that Communicative Performance is assessed consistently through- 
out the program. The intentionality of valuing Cultural Perspectives (Standard II) 
and Comparisons (Standard IV) and the opportunity to utilize content from a 
variety of sources championed by the Connections (Standard III) and Communi- 
ties standards (Standard V) provide the opportunity to merge instructional goals 
with real-world learner outcomes. 

Connecting Students with Course and Program Expectations 

Whether they realize it or not, students enter classes with both positive and 
negative expectations. Many, if not most, elementary-level college students, have 
studied a second language at least briefly at some point earlier in their academic 
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career. They enter L2 classes thinking they know what to expect, having chosen 
the class in which they enrolled because they have heard that the teacher is good, 
the time suited them and their current work schedule, they did not want the other 
teachers listed for the class, or a friend was already enrolled in this section. They 
expect the class to be either hard or easy and take the class because they have to 
complete a requirement, not necessarily because the course content will be of 
interest or matter in their lives. If they have had positive experiences before or 
have already achieved a level of mastery in another language, they bring expecta- 
tions that the new language will be learned the same way the other language was. 
They believe they know how to study, and they have a strategy — good or bad — 
for the amount of time and types of assignments they will choose to complete. 

Intermediate students have studied in high school or in a previous college 
semester, not necessarily recently, and have formed study habits that satisfied the 
expectations of their previous French instructors. They have retained some con- 
tent knowledge from previous courses, but their proficiency is often in the novice 
range. The unevenness in proficiency evidenced by students enrolled in advanced 
skills courses is even more significant than that of intermediate students. Learning 
strategies for both groups are entrenched and perhaps fossilized. To make a sig- 
nificant impact on today’s students, abroad-based change in instructional content 
and methodology is essential. A standards-based communicative approach offers 
one such solution. 

Motivation Matters 

Since students have performance expectations already formed, it becomes 
critical to engage them in a different set of outcome expectations from the start. 
The importance of wanting to succeed is clearly not limited to success in L2 
classes. There is an almost axiomatic awareness in our culture that success comes 
to those who are motivated to work tirelessly toward a specified goal, that nothing 
worth doing comes without effort, and that wanting to win is more than half the 
game. Graham (2004) observed in a recent study that the concept students have of 
their abilities and motivation to learn a second language may be enhanced by 
improving the learning strategies they employ to access and retain the language 
they are studying. For all of the energy and research in L2 acquisition strategies in 
the last half century, workbook exercises in current textbooks have hardly enabled 
a new generation of language students to transfer the vocabulary from the exer- 
cises into facile communicative competence, in part because the assessment 
instruments remain largely objective, right or wrong, teacher- or publisher-driven, 
machine-graded, externally standardized, and rewarded even by our profession’s 
own testing programs. The work on which the students perceive they are graded 
is still too often disconnected from real-world language usage. 

An initiative to formulate an assessment designed to measure students’ 
progress toward the national standards resulted in the development of the IPA. 
The developers of the IPA note that there have been many research studies related 
to the importance of connecting instruction and assessment, yet there remains a 
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“widespread use of classroom achievement tests and standardized instruments 
that still rely on easily quantifiable testing procedures with frequent 
noncontextualized and discrete-point items” ( Adair-Hauck, Glisan, Koda, Sandrock, 
& Swender, 2006). Further, “information gleaned from these tests does not inform 
the stakeholders as to whether or not our students will be able to perform authen- 
tic tasks in the real world” (p. 363). The authors further observe that the traditional 
paradigms of testing remain in part because 

teachers often find it a daunting task to switch from traditional testing for- 
mats, which offer more control for teachers, to more open-ended formats, 
which may pose challenges in terms of scoring for teachers who are not fami- 
liar with this type of assessment . . .[and that] . . . performance-based or au- 
thentic assessment requires too much class time. (Adair-Hauck et al., p. 363) 

Demands for improved learner outcomes exist at the post-secondary level as 
well, but to date they have focused more on program productivity and assessment 
than on student assessment and performance. Still, the 9 Principles of Good 
Practice for Assessing Student Learning approved by the American Association 
for Higher Education ( 1 996), while focused on programs, imply that the importance 
of moving toward authentic assessment is perhaps even more important in the 
post-secondary environment, since the ability of the college graduate to use the 
knowledge gained to perform in the real world is an immediate goal following 
graduation. 

The French faculty in the Department of International and Second Language 
Studies at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock reorganized the French cur- 
riculum in 2004 (Cheatham, 2006, p. 81) to reflect a standards-based approach in 
which all courses are revised and subsumed under a standard (e.g.. Pronunciation 
under the Comparisons Standard, French Cinema under the Connections Stan- 
dard). It is now incumbent on the faculty to ensure that unit, course, and program 
assessments focus on real-world applications of the language studied. This struc- 
ture requires a well-articulated plan for performance assessment and standards 
mastery and is less centered on a lock-step progression through the curriculum. If, 
as Conrad (1999) observed almost a decade ago, “most students tend to cease 
formal foreign language study as soon as they have fulfilled the requirement 
whether or not they have cultivated a useful level of foreign language proficiency 
for themselves” (p. 494), then motivating students to embrace this real-world ho- 
listic view so that they leave the program with functional competency is a significant 
task. (See Appendix A for curriculum design.) 

Technology and the Interpretive Mode 

Whether students enter the program at the elementary, intermediate, or advanced 
level, the first classes are designed to inform new students or remind returning 
ones that the goal of the class is performance-oriented and that they bear signifi- 
cant responsibility for the success of the learning process. For example, from 
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day one of a French I class, students are challenged to deal with real language of 
the day. Since classrooms are now equipped with the technology necessary to 
stream video from the Internet, a first-day listening activity is to watch and listen 
to a brief news clip from that day’s Telematin broadcast available from France 2. 
Similar to listening to a broadcast of the Today Show, this activity serves several 
purposes. It immediately demonstrates to the students that the language is real 
and that news stories in France bear a striking resemblance to those in the United 
States since, more often than not, the top story of the day is the same as one that 
would be broadcast here. With the appropriate instructor guidance, students real- 
ize that they have in fact understood some of the story. The utilization of streaming 
video begins to strip away the perhaps subconscious belief of the students that 
they know what to expect from the class. Thus, their attention is captured differ- 
ently than would be the case with a more traditional “opening act’’ for the class, 
such as utilizing the introductory video that accompanies the text or simply pre- 
senting the initial chapter greetings. 

The video segment is followed by a print media article downloaded and copied 
from a French newspaper of the day, usually on a topic of international interest or 
one about a well-known personality. Following the video segment with a print- 
based activity enables students to feel comfortable immediately, as they realize 
that they can understand more of the written article than was possible with the 
televised piece. Using questions that encourage the student to make logical 
guesses, infer meaning, and connect the article to their own interests and knowl- 
edge, the instructor is able to guide the students toward a willingness to try new 
approaches to studying and learning. Assessment of interpretive learning begins 
as students are challenged, motivated, and rewarded with authentic materials. The 
advantages of this approach are validated by recent studies that reinforce the 
long-held belief that guiding students to comprehension and accuracy through 
inductive reasoning and contextualized input remains the most effective way to 
engage students actively in the learning process (Flaight, Herron, & Cole, 2007). 

One key purpose of the day-one activity is to challenge the students’ atti- 
tudes toward what they think they are going to learn to do with the language and 
to help them recognize from the beginning that they have the skills that would 
enable them to survive if they were in the target culture instead of inside a class- 
room at an American university. Many are surprised that they are able to comprehend 
a significant portion of the content. Clearly, the gisting, skimming, and scanning 
strategies applied in this context are not new in L2 classrooms. However, the input 
is different. Using streaming video and audio in real time and newspaper articles 
downloaded daily via the Internet for instruction challenges the comfort level of 
some instructors, since it may not be feasible to spend the time in preparing to 
teach the content that would have been typical for the instructor in another set- 
ting. Maxim (2000) validates this assertion by documenting that the perceived 
inherent difficulty of authentic texts causes instructors to hesitate to include them 
as a central component of beginning language instruction. The teacher must be 
willing to let go of the need for thoroughly mastering content of material before 
allowing students to have access to it. This first step in letting go of control by the 
teacher continues when students are assigned to find an article from the Internet 
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on a topic of interest to them. For purposes of this activity, they are encouraged to 
use <leFigaro.fr> in order to assure relative ease of access to a wide variety of 
potential topics. 

Assessment includes common interpretive strategies, such as asking the stu- 
dent in English to indicate whether the article is primarily about a person, an event, 
or a location; when it took place; what meaning can be inferred by calling attention 
to cognates; and additional information students believe they understand. The 
ease of access to streaming video and free print sources from the Internet has 
increased dramatically in recent years, and students now have no difficulty ac- 
cessing the recommended sites on their own. As a result, what started as a 
once-per-course activity has become a weekly expectation incorporated into the 
syllabus as part of the class participation grade. The assignments alternate be- 
tween the students’ selecting, printing, reading, and providing comprehension 
notes on an article from Le Figaro and listening to a 5-minute segment of Telematin 
from France 2 and providing comprehension notes. 

The value of connecting elementary course content to student interests is 
reinforced in a recent study (Hernandez, 2006) that indicates that language acqui- 
sition and student persistence in continuing language study are positively 
influenced by “integrative motivation,” the interest in interacting with native speak- 
ers of the target language culture. At the elementary level, this interaction begins 
with input from French media. It is broadened in subsequent courses, where stu- 
dents are expected to interact with native speakers, either in person or through the 
use of interactive technology. The critical change that influences interest, commit- 
ment, and performance is that students have significant control over the input. 
They choose topics that interest them and, as a result, they are more likely to work 
to understand what the article or broadcast is about. They become aware, subcon- 
sciously at least, that the language they are studying is useful and interesting, and 
they appear more willing to expend time and energy in preparing for performance- 
oriented assessments. 

A common oral activity at the beginning of a class includes introductions and 
a demonstration of how to express simple likes and interests. Use of current tech- 
nology can be of value in this context, as classroom introductions and information 
about personal interests may be easily modernized in an e-mail exchange between 
the students and the instructor. Students are asked to include appropriate saluta- 
tions and reasonable information about where they are from, the courses they are 
studying, and their interests and hobbies. From this first e-mail exchange, class 
participation grades require additional e-mails to the teacher, e-mail exchanges 
among classmates on assigned topics, and the creation of class blogs to prompt 
interpersonal communicative practice. Students need to understand that these 
ongoing activities are key to mastery of course expectations or, as students may 
frame the issue, “What does it take to get a ‘good’ grade?” Assessment rubrics, 
explained more fully later in this article, are shared, so that students clearly under- 
stand from the beginning what they are expected to know and be able to do and, 
just as importantly at this beginning level, what they do not have to know. The first 
unit examination tests the students’ skill acquisition in the same manner in which 
they have been learning and uses the same rubrics (Appendix B). The student 
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receives an e-mail from the instructor and must respond appropriately. To assure 
fairness, a WebCT time-limited assignment window can be created, or the test can 
be administered in a controlled environment, such as a computer lab. 

Even as assessments move into the realm of demonstrating performance ca- 
pability, challenges remain for the instructor, since the text unit activities often do 
not match a functional context or content. Wiggins (1990) notes that the key 
difference between authentic and traditional assessment is that the authentic as- 
sessment requires students to be effective performers with the knowledge they 
have obtained. Traditional tests tend to demonstrate only whether the student can 
recognize, recall, or fill in what was learned out of context. 

For example, most elementary textbooks include units focusing on the house 
and household furniture and related items. In some instances such vocabulary is 
related to a travel chapter and hotels. However, the vocabulary used in exercises 
for mastery and testing often consists of “bed,” “dresser,” “chair,” “desk,” “table,” 
“painting,” or “couch.” Activities include describing a room or locating furniture 
using the correct prepositions. Although such activities serve to reinforce the 
core vocabulary, words such as “pillow,” “pillowcase,” “coat hanger,” “hand towel,” 
“light bulb,” “outlet plug,” and “current” that will far more likely be needed, are 
rarely included in an elementary course. If the assessment is to have a real focus, 
the more useful vocabulary is even more essential. The instructional modification 
is not to eliminate the core vocabulary but rather to expand it to reflect real situa- 
tions where an extended vocabulary would be more readily needed, such as the 
following: “You’ve arrived at your hotel and your room doesn’t have enough 
pillows. Talk to the clerk and request two extra ones, along with an additional bath 
towel.” An elementary student can successfully negotiate this real-world interper- 
sonal situation with practice and appropriate vocabulary and quickly recognizes 
the relevance of the course content. Additional authentic oral assessments in- 
clude such activities as telling a cab driver how to find the house of your host 
family, asking the receptionist at the hotel for specific room requirements, explain- 
ing that something in the room does not work or is missing, and explaining to the 
attendant at an airline counter that you have left an important object on the plane 
on which you have just arrived. For oral practice and assessment, it is helpful to 
have a means of recording the exchange, so that assessment can occur after the 
exchange. Portable digital recorders provide an inexpensive technique for record- 
ing the performance. Their advantage over older technology is that the instructor 
can evaluate the production and easily share the evaluation with the student 
electronically. 

In situations where a written document would be a normal means of commu- 
nicating in the real world, the instructor develops an interpersonal or presentational 
activity and assessment. Writing e-mails to a friend to plan a weekend camping trip 
or composing a note to a host family telling of the student’s arrival day and time 
are such examples. In these situations, accuracy of form and content are assessed. 
A similar focus on authentic performance continues throughout the elementary 
courses, although the activities and sources of authentic language vary. The unit 
on transportation and directions, for example, lends itself to interpretive assess- 
ment, as students learn to navigate the Paris subway. For assessment, the student 
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must plan a day of sightseeing in Paris to locations from a list provided by the 
instructor. Having previously practiced using the subway, students prepare an 
itinerary for a well-organized day-long excursion to four sites around the city from 
a list of seven or eight possibilities provided by the instructor. 

By the end of the course, students are accustomed to encountering authentic 
material, are sensitized to strategies that can facilitate their comprehension and 
survival, even in unknown situations, and have acquired significant sophistica- 
tion in navigating and comprehending material from French Web sites. The 
summative course assessment is a project, not an examination, in which students 
prepare the materials necessary to participate in a summer study-abroad experi- 
ence, including letters in electronic format to a potential host family, lists of items 
to pack, a plan for their first three days in Paris, a letter to fax requesting a hotel 
reservation, and a detailed excursion for one week to locations of their choice in 
France. Students include authentic transportation schedules and route maps and 
plans to “arrive” at the airport in Paris at least 3 hours before the scheduled flight 
departure announced by the instructor. In addition to the written elements of the 
presentation, students work in groups to present to the rest of the class some of 
what they experienced together on their week-long independent tour. This group 
interpersonal presentation includes at least one problem they encountered and 
how it was resolved. The other students must react by asking for more details and 
commenting about an interesting aspect of the presentation (Appendix B). As 
assessment follows instruction and practice throughout the course, students 
quickly learn that the productive expectations require that they learn not only the 
content but also the acquisition strategies that enable them to perform well on the 
unit assessment. It is this change that most clearly and distinctly encourages the 
elementary student to recognize the importance of performance. 

The Intermediate Challenge 

As students move from the elementary sequence, the content shifts to topics 
more commonly discussed among adults. This shift is an important component in 
recapturing in a new course the students’ willingness to move beyond a level of 
comfort to a more sophisticated and proficient level. While students have reason- 
able confidence that they can make themselves understood on basic needs and 
are confident that they can infer essential meaning from authentic media sources, 
they have little capacity to converse or to respond to questions on topics beyond 
survival situations. If they are going to be motivated to persist, as Conrad sug- 
gests (p. 499), then opportunities to share ideas, attitudes, and opinions must be 
encouraged long before students attain the superior level of proficiency that is 
traditionally understood to be requisite to sustaining and supporting an opinion. 
Although students in elementary courses have demonstrated an ability to infer 
meaning from external sources, they lack the skills to connect the basic structural 
knowledge with the conceptual vocabulary they would like to use to share opin- 
ions in French. We enable students to discuss ideas and issues using the limited 
communicative strategies and structural accuracy they can reasonably demon- 
strate at the intermediate level, but the required skills must be taught and assessed. 
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This approach is beginning to be embraced by some textbook authors. The 
introductory material in one such text, Controverses , (Oukada, Bertrand, & Solberg, 
2006) states, 

Controverses, as its title suggests, organizes a body of linguistic tic, cultural 
and academic knowledge designed for the French Intermediate level around 
social issues such as gender equity, globalization, immigration and bilingual 
issues. Using such competing topics as these, Controverses provides a con 
tent-rich intermediate program and promotes critical thinking through its un 
derlying structure of Point, Contre-point and Replique et synthese. (p. IE-5) 

This text provides content to serve as a bridge into the intermediate course objec- 
tives that require the learner to demonstrate the capacity to express ideas and 
opinions within selected contexts. Previously, the syllabus for the intermediate 
course followed a format similar to that of the elementary sequence but included 
more emphasis on oral and written comprehensibility and structural accuracy. 
With this new approach, students are guided to a much more sophisticated use of 
language, one that actually stimulates their interest in societal issues and in- 
creases cultural sensitivity and critical thinking. Attention to the Cultures, 
Comparisons, and Connections Standards is more substantive, since topics for 
discussion extend into these areas. 

Students who began the study of French using the communicative approach 
described above find the transition to these intermediate course goals natural and 
reasonable. However, those who began their study of French using a traditional, 
non-communicative approach find this intermediate class challenging at first. The 
reason for the disparity between the two groups of students appears to be the 
level of comfort the communicative-approach students have obtained when ap- 
proaching content that they do not completely understand. The reading and 
listening-for-the-gist activities that were used from the start in their elementary 
courses have become so routine that these students are willing, and in some cases 
eager to approach unfamiliar content in order to increase their communicative 
capacity. Those who are unfamiliar with the curriculum are much less confident 
that the course expectations are attainable. Therefore, in-class activities that mix 
students familiar with the program with those who are not are critical in order to 
convince the latter that the instructor is honest when insisting that it is not neces- 
sary to understand every word in order to communicate successfully and that 
assessments will, in fact, mirror input and practice activities. The students who 
appear the most challenged are those who have had very limited experience with 
authentic language prior to the course. 

Whereas interpersonal activities were the most common and comfortable for 
students in the practice phase of the elementary course units, students at the 
intermediate level who are struggling to express ideas and opinions find that it is 
less stressful to prepare informational presentations. One requirement stated in 
the course syllabus is that each student utilize technology appropriately for at 
least two assessments during the course. For their presentations, some students 
chose to make PowerPoint presentations that incorporate sound files, while others 
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created a blog and shared its contents. One student uploaded his material on a 
Facebook wall and invited other students to respond. 

Since this approach has been used for only 2 years, it is too early to have 
statistical data to ascertain whether the performance of students as they complete 
their major is significantly improved by exposure to this content. However, it is 
clear from anecdotal feedback that students are more interested and willing to 
participate in these assessments than was true in a more traditional structure. It is 
reasonable to assume that if students are more interested and engaged in the 
preparation for their performance, whether in written or oral expression, it is likely 
that the level of proficiency will be at least as high as was previously true, and 
learner satisfaction will be higher. One reality is that the mastery of structure is less 
linear, since this holistic, communicative approach does not limit the verb tenses, 
pronouns, or adjectives students may use. For the instructor, the challenge is to 
set clear parameters that lead the students to focus on accuracy on the most 
important points for the particular activity. For example, in the unit about personal 
liberty and the common good, the structure content is usage of the future and 
conditional tenses. Therefore, setting up practice and assessment activities that 
ask students to discuss what they would do in a given situation or where they 
think society will be in coming to terms with the topic in 10 years helps the student 
gain some level of practical competency in using the unit structures. Since at this 
point the subjunctive has not been studied, the instructor assists students in 
structuring their communications so as to avoid the need for the subjunctive (a 
real-world communicative strategy) before the students try to use forms that are 
incorrect or become frustrated by wanting to use a structure that they have not yet 
studied. In almost every instance, these opportunities to learn circumlocution are 
valuable techniques for students whose greatest limitation is often their inability 
to find an alternate way to communicate the idea they wish to convey. These 
ongoing efforts to enable students to recognize that they often have enough 
capacity to express their ideas in French if they succeed in reframing their thoughts 
results in a greater communicative flexibility that is useful in more advanced courses. 

The Advanced Approach 

The remaining courses under the Communication heading (see Appendix A) — 
Interpretive Communication, Interpersonal Communication, Presentational 
Communication, and Conversation — are provided at the upper level and may be 
taken in any sequence. This change from the more traditional lock-step approach 
through the curriculum was created primarily to make it possible for students to 
enter courses leading to a French minor or major when the courses fit their sched- 
ules. Since not every course in the program is offered each semester, students can 
complete program requirements more quickly than if they have to follow a lock- 
step sequence. An unexpected benefit has been the fact that students learn that 
they can progress toward a goal from whatever point they enter rather than having 
to compare their competency to that of students with more experience. The use of 
formative assessments is of particular value because the instructor is able to 
provide feedback to individual students on their individual inaccuracies and offer 
activities that can help each of them progress toward enhanced performance. 
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Conversation courses have been a popular component of the curriculum for 
over two decades, and the revised structure gives them added prominence, since 
the required oral assessments lend themselves to real-world situations. Role plays 
and simulations are common activities, particularly where topics lend themselves 
to problem resolution. For example, a student studying abroad is housed with a 
family where one of the members smokes and the student is allergic to smoke. The 
activity requires that the student request a change of housing placement without 
offending the original host family. Another situation involves a problem with the 
heating unit in the student’s apartment, requiring the student to provide detailed 
information about what caused the breakdown. An advantage to activities of this 
type is that students become familiar with the role-play component of an oral 
proficiency interview. Another common practice activity that works well for as- 
sessment is a debate format, in which students are divided into groups with an 
assigned side to promote a given topic. Topics used for these debates include 
such issues as control of advertising, “big-box-store” shopping as compared to 
online shopping or patronizing small merchants, and small-town living as com- 
pared to city life. The most popular among students is an activity in which small 
groups inform the other students as to how to do something. Although these 
activities begin as presentational communication, the assessment becomes inter- 
personal, as the audience asks for additional information or clarification of details 
from the presenters, who must then be able to explain the topic or concept well 
enough to satisfy the questioner. This activity encourages development of cir- 
cumlocution skills for the presenters and also requires students in the audience to 
improve their questioning skills in order to seek the precise details they did not 
understand ( Appendix B). A side benefit of these activities is that it encourages 
presenters to inform the class about a topic, event, or activity that interests them. 

In the three-course series that focuses on cultural products, perspective, and 
practices, and perspectives of France and the Francophone world, the IPA is a 
useful tool for connecting the input phase of instruction with learning outcomes. 
In the course focusing on practices and perspectives of French culture, for ex- 
ample, units include such topics as traditional versus modern French family values; 
expectations of elementary, secondary and post-secondary education; and gov- 
ernmental, political, and judicial structures and how they impact French society 
and attitudes toward work and leisure time. Interpretive communication allows the 
students to access the information presented in the text and in other print media. It 
is clear from student performance and course evaluations that reading comprehen- 
sion from authentic sources is significantly less challenging than was the case 
before the curricular revisions. Since the development of an understanding of the 
perspectives of the French is a core value of the course as reflected in the Cultures 
Standard, it is important to find ways to assess each student's acquisition of this 
understanding. 

One interpersonal assessment requires a student to react to a situation as 
though he were French, while another student is expected to react as though he 
were American. The students are then asked to share their ideas and attitudes and 
to identify how their reactions were alike and different. Sample situations include 
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assuming the role of a teacher (French or American) evaluating a student’s essay 
and sharing the evaluation with the student, or of students (French or American) 
discussing what are the most important housing requirements for them (e.g., room- 
mates, private room, bathrooms, dormitory amenities) while they are away at college. 
The presentational response may be oral or written. In either case, both communi- 
cative competence and cultural awareness are assessed. A variation on this 
technique is for the teacher to present a series of reactions or comments related to 
a particular topic and for the student to discern whether the statement was made 
by an American or Frenchman and to indicate on what basis the decision was 
made. A student, for example, having asked a teacher for help, then thanks the 
teacher for having taken time to provide assistance. Another situation involves 
what a participant says when young children misbehave in public. Most students 
can determine the appropriate source of the remark, but what they find difficult is 
the requirement that they articulate the basis on which the decision is made. This 
analysis leads them to a more highly refined and nuanced awareness of the per- 
spectives that identify a culture. 

For their final presentation, the summative assessment in the culture course, 
students are required to offer a research-based presentation in both oral and 
written form. Where possible, a component of the research involves an interper- 
sonal exchange with a native of France. This exchange may be either in person or 
in electronic form, but the purpose is to further refine the student’s ability to 
obtain and exchange information on a cultural topic of interest to the student. The 
result of this interpersonal component is then incorporated into the final presenta- 
tion. This assessment, conforming to expectations within the Comparisons 
Standard, anticipates that the student will be able to demonstrate understanding 
of cultural distinctions and similarities between the French and Americans. A stu- 
dent interested in gymnastics, for example, interviews young French natives about 
their participation in organized sports and extra-curricular activities during an 
academic year and then presents the information gleaned and ties the interview 
results to the cultural concepts studied. 

Under the Connections Standard, courses include a study of writings with an 
historical perspective, writings from a modern perspective, a course in French 
cinema, and various theme-based seminars. Interpretive communication skills for 
these senior-level students are so well ingrained that even though the content of 
the courses may be difficult, the students have acquired strategies and skills for 
approaching unfamiliar texts so well that they activate their own schema and read 
with both increased comprehension and increased satisfaction. Student responses 
show a clear improvement over their attitudes prior to the curricular revisions. 
Although the students’ comprehension of films without subtitles remains chal- 
lenging, their willingness to infer meaning based on the strategies for interpretive 
assessments learned in elementary courses seems to be encouraging a greater 
effort at comprehension. For example, when listening to unfamiliar material, stu- 
dents recognize that intonation patterns are helpful for finding key words and for 
inferring the attitude of the speaker. They have also acquired a capacity to re- 
engage in trying to understand, after having lost the stream of a conversation. The 
capstone of the program is a senior project that requires students to define a topic 
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of interest to them and produce a summative research-based presentation, which 
is shared with faculty and other upper- level students. Topics presented recently 
have included a comparative analysis of the factors determining Oscar-winning 
and Prix Cesar-winning films, an in-depth multimedia presentation on the daily life 
and cultural distinctiveness of Haiti, and a Web site for native French moving to 
the local area, a project that explained in detail all of the steps for French citizens to 
become acclimated to the local laws and practices, as well as connections required 
with French governmental agencies and policies for those living and working 
abroad. A fourth presentation was an adaptation of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
for presentation by the city’s local children’s theatre company. The quality of 
these presentations was a clear demonstration of the performance ability of the 
students, and the range of topics reflected the importance of allowing students to 
connect their studies with real-world interests. 

Syllabi, Evaluative Guidelines, and Rubrics 

As indicated earlier, the greatest research and emphasis on course-specific 
assessment has been at the K-12 level, where performance indicators and rubrics 
have been officially promulgated. For the university-level, standards-based as- 
sessments described above, performance indicators, rubrics, and an adaptation of 
the IPA are being used throughout the program. The syllabus for each course 
indicates that grading is determined largely (60%) through competency demon- 
strated in performance. Some traditional quizzes remain, but the percentage of the 
course grade assigned to such activities (20-25%) is minimized because it does not 
provide the kind of useful information to the learner or to the instructor that 
enables either to say with confidence that the learner has attained a requisite level 
of functional ability. In other words, it is difficult to test verb endings on a written 
quiz and ensure what the student is able to do with verbs in a real-life context. It is 
unlikely that any tourist walking down a boulevard in a foreign city has ever been 
stopped on the street and asked to complete a sentence with a correctly-spelled 
verb form, but acceptable performance requires that the verb be pronounced accu- 
rately. Written accuracy is required for the formative assessments (e.g., e-mails, 
Facebook postings and other real-world written communications) so that appro- 
priate levels of accuracy can be required in the summative assessments. In the 
upper-level courses, a minimum passing score on the quizzes is established at 
80%. From the standpoint of the instructor, a student who misses 20% of the 
material has not assimilated the structural knowledge adequately and will not 
perform well on the summative performance. From the standpoint of the student, a 
guarantee of a grade of 80% in this component of the course helps the student feel 
reassured about grading expectations. 

In all courses at each level, outcomes and assessment are directly connected 
to in-class activities. In an attempt to reward appropriate effort rather than to 
penalize students for poor attendance, the grading includes a significant weight 
(20-25%) for class participation. If students are not in attendance, it is impossible 
for them to participate. Although this is a small detail, it connects to the overall 
strategy of training students that positive classroom behavior results in positive 
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learner outcomes. 

Following the guidelines developed for the K-12 performance indicators, the 
domains of the performance guidelines (i.e., comprehensibility, comprehension, 
language control, vocabulary use, communication strategies, and cultural aware- 
ness) are incorporated into evaluative rubrics. Guiding principles of the IPA have 
been embraced for establishing the rubrics. Individual performance is evaluated as 
to whether it exceeds, meets, or does not meet expectations. What meets expecta- 
tions at the elementary level does not meet expectations at the intermediate level, 
and what meets expectations in advanced courses would exceed expectations at 
the intermediate level. In a few instances there are no descriptors for “exceeds 
expectations,” since some materials do not lend themselves to that level of mas- 
tery. The weighted value of the particular domain varies according to the topic. In 
a particular 30-point activity, for example, comprehension, vocabulary use, and 
cultural awareness may each be evaluated with a 7-point range (21 total points 
possible), while the three remaining domains may be valued on only a 3-point 
range (9 total points possible). On another activity, each domain may have equal 5- 
point ranges. 

An advantage of this system for students is that they understand that their 
grades are performance-based, rather than simply the result of a score on a tradi- 
tional unit test. There is a clear connection between the strategies provided by the 
instructor during the interpretive phase, the activities in which the students com- 
municate interpersonally, and the learning outcome demonstrated in presentations. 
This continuous cycling of content and productive strategies shows the students 
that they are progressing toward their long-range goal, and the program is result- 
ing in better-motivated students. It is too soon to have enough empirical data to 
analyze whether this realization is the result of activities in which students were 
enabled to discern the gist from television broadcasts on day one of the elemen- 
tary course; however, it is clear that the scoring rubrics coupled with the curriculum 
revisions have resulted in a more competent and satisfied student population. 

Remaining Challenges 

As refinement of the articulated content and assessment continues, the most 
significant challenge remaining is to define appropriate opportunities for utilizing 
technology to communicate. If language acquisition is to be authentic and useful 
in the real world, students should be able to keep their communication devices 
when they enter the language class. On the other hand, it is difficult to envision a 
time when text messaging in another language will be considered an acceptable 
demonstration of accurate language use. The present availability of online assis- 
tance and translation programs challenges the traditional expectations of having 
students produce their own work. L2 educators should develop teaching strate- 
gies that will integrate technology appropriately, utilize its benefits to engage 
student interest, and enhance student competency, if L2 education is to be rel- 
evant in the coming decades. 
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AppendixA 

The standards-based organization for the major follows. It requires 30 credit hours 
above the elementary level, of which 9 hours must be senior-level courses. A grade 
of “C” or better is required in all courses. 

• Intermediate (3 hours) 

• Communication (12-15 hours) 

Integrated skills I - Interpretive Communication 
Integrated skills II - Interpersonal Communication 
Integrated skills III - Presentational Communication 
and Intermediate or Advanced Conversation 

• Cultures (3-9 hours) 

Culture and Civilization I (practices / perspectives) 

Culture and Civilization II (products / perspectives) 

Francophone Culture 

• Comparisons and Communities (3-9 hours) 

Pronunciation 

Advanced Listening and Pronunciation 

Practicum 

Senior project 

Study Abroad 

• Connections (3-9 hours) 

Selected Readings 
Writings: Historical Perspective 
Writings: Modern Perspective 
Cinema 

Seminar (may be repeated for credit with topic change) 
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Appendix B 

Interpretive Assessment - Elementary 
Answers are to be completed in English. 





16-20 


15 points 


0-5 


Interpretive 

(Comprehension) 


Exceeds expectations 


Meets expectations 


Does not meet 
expectations 


Understands 
main idea 


Explains main idea 
in own words 


Underlines key 
sentences referring 
to main idea 


Is unable to find 
main idea 


Comprehends 
key vocabulary 


Infers meaning of 
more than 5 non- 
cognate key terms 


Explains, from 
context, the general 
meaning of selected 
terms and cognates 


Is able to define/ 
translate fewer 
than 5 of the 
vocabulary words 


Infers Author’s 
attitude 


Underlines words/ 
phrases indicating 
author’s attitude 






Infers cultural 
perspective 


Identifies words/ 
phrases related to 
cultural perspective 







Elementary Course Project - Group Discussions (2) 

For this project, what meets expectations is specified as the standard. Points 
are added in areas where a student communicates significantly better than re- 
quired, or points are significantly lessened when the student fails to communicate 
to the required standard. 





21 - 30 


20 points each 


10 - 15 each 




Exceeds 

expectations 


Meets expectations 


Does not meet 
expectations 


Comprehensibility 

(4 points) 




Participation in group discussions 
is comprehensible to teacher and 
most students. 




Comprehension 

(4 points) 




Responds appropriately to cues 
and questions from group members, 
class members, and teacher 




Language Control 

(3 points) 




Uses structures required to make 
the meaning understandable to 
teacher and most classmates 




Vocabulary Use 

(3 points) 




Uses vocabulary required to com- 
plete the tasks and convey essen- 
tials of the group interactions 




Communication 

Strategies (4 points) 




Is able to ask and answer questions 
adequately to survive the inter- 
action 




Cultural Awareness 

(2 points) 




Interactions are culturally 
appropriate 
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Conversation Course 







25 points 






Exceeds 

expectations 


Meets 

expectations 


Does not meet 
expectations 


Comprehension 

(5 points) 




Engages other students by 
asking and answering ques- 
tions; demonstrates under- 
standing of questions from 
teacher 


Fails to understand 
questions from 
teacher and other 
students 


Comprehen- 

sibility 

(5 points) 




Generally understood 
by teacher and other 
students 


Pronunciation 
problems impede 
understanding by 
teacher and other 
students 


Language 

Control 

(5 points) 




Conversation is generally 
accurate in present tense 
with limited control of 
past and future 


Works mostly 
with memorized 
phrases, and tense 
inaccuracies mis- 
lead listeners 


Vocabulary Use 

(5 points) 




Uses vocabulary required 
to express ideas and appro- 
priate to the situation 


Works with mostly 
memorized cognate 
vocabulary 


Communication 

Strategies 

(5 points) 




Uses some circumlocution 
to answer questions 
for clarification 


Is unable to explain 
or clarify ideas 
to listeners 



Cultural 

Awareness 



Not assessed 
for this activity 
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Abstract 

In response to the events of September 11, 2001, and subsequent interna- 
tional developments, President George W. Bush introduced in 2006 the National 
Security Language Initiative (NSLI). The NSLI identifies a number of less com- 
monly taught languages (LCTLs) as critical-need foreign languages and aims to 
further strengthen national security and prosperity in the 21st century by dra- 
matically increasing the number of Americans studying these languages. To 
achieve this goal, under the direction of the President, various governmental 
agencies have developed a comprehensive national plan to expand U.S. foreign 
language education beginning in early childhood and continuing throughout 
formal schooling and into the workforce with new programs and resources. 
Since it may be too soon to note the effects of its implementation, NSLI’s potential 
impact may be investigated by exploring the context surrounding this initiative, 
especially as it relates to LCTLs. This article examines the nature ofLCTL learn- 
ing and teaching, enrollment figures and trends, funding dilemmas, particularities 
of LCTL teacher preparation, and LCTL teacher equity and advocacy to shed 
some light on issues involving implementation of the NSLI. 

Background 

Paul Simon, the late senator from Illinois and a former chairman of the board of 
the National Foreign Language Center at the University of Maryland, noted in 
October 2001, 

In every national crisis from the Cold War through Vietnam, Desert Storm, 
Bosnia and Kosovo, our nation has lamented its foreign language shortfalls. 
But then the crisis “goes away,” and we return to business as usual. One of 
the messages of Sept. 1 1 is that business as usual is no longer an acceptable 
option. (Simon, 2001) 



Indeed, as we begin the 21st century, technological, economic, political, and social 
forces have created a new era. In response to the events of September 11, 2001, 
and subsequent international developments, on lanuary 5, 2006, President George 
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W. Bush introduced the National Security Language Initiative (NSLI). The NSLI 
identifies less commonly taught languages (LCTLs), such as Arabic, Chinese, 
Russian, Hindi, Farsi, and others, as critical-need foreign languages. This initia- 
tive aims to further strengthen national security and prosperity in the 21st century 
by dramatically increasing the number of Americans studying these critical lan- 
guages. To achieve this objective, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, the Secretaries of Education, State, and Defense, and the Director 
of National Intelligence have developed “a comprehensive national plan to ex- 
pand U.S. foreign language education beginning in early childhood and continuing 
throughout formal schooling and into the workforce, with new programs and re- 
sources” (U.S. Department of State, 2006, p. 1). The President was to request $1 14 
million in funding for the NSLI during fiscal year 2007. The initiative aimed at 
expanding the number of Americans mastering the critical-need languages has 
three broad goals: to encourage students to begin their study at a younger age, to 
increase the number of advanced-level speakers of foreign languages, with an 
emphasis on critical-need languages, and to increase the number of foreign lan- 
guage teachers and the resources for them (U.S. Department of State, 2006). 

Because the NSLI was introduced less than a year and a half ago, it may be 
too soon to witness and assess the impact of its implementation, especially in the 
field of education. The first year of a new initiative is usually devoted to planning; 
so implementation would likely come at the end of 2008. Nevertheless, NSLI’s 
potential impact may be investigated by exploring the context surrounding this 
initiative, with special attention to LCTLs, particularly those languages identified 
as critical-need foreign languages in the NSLI. An investigation of contextual 
factors related to the teaching and learning of LCTLs, enrollment figures, trends in 
both less and more commonly taught languages, funding dilemmas, particularities 
of LCTL teacher preparation, and LCTL teacher equity and advocacy may help 
shed some light on issues involving the implementation of NSLI. As Walker and 
McGinnis (1995) insightfully point out, “The study of less commonly taught lan- 
guages ... is not conducted in a vacuum. The study of all foreign languages and 
the broader educational concerns of our society must be considered when delib- 
erating the directions of an educational field” (p. 1). 

Less Commonly Taught Languages: An Overview 

LCTLs, as Walton notes, “have their own world within American foreign lan- 
guage education: their own history, infrastructure, pedagogical traditions, financial 
support structures (however weak), and, of course, their own problems” (1992, p. 
3). The National Council of Less Commonly Taught Languages (NCOLCTL, 2007) 
defines LCTLs as “all languages other than English and the commonly taught 
European languages of German, French and Spanish”; and the Less Commonly 
Taught Languages Project defines LCTLs as “all world languages except English, 
French, German, and Spanish” (Janus, 1998, p. 165). Other terms that are used to 
define this diverse group of world languages range from crucial, critical, strategic, 
neglected, rare, uncommon, less commonly spoken, and less commonly studied, 
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to non-cognate, exceptional, and even exotic. The term LOTE (Languages Other 
Than English ) is used in the state of New York, Australia, and the European coun- 
terpart of the National Council of Less Commonly Taught Languages, the European 
Bureau for Lesser-Used Languages (EBLUL). In the United States, however, most 
educators and authors prefer “the value-free and descriptive term ‘less commonly 
taught languages’ (or LCTLs)” (Janus, 2000, p. 1). 

“A crude division” of LCTLs, according to Walton (1992, p. 1), recognizes 
three sub-groups: less commonly taught European languages (e.g., Russian, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, and Swedish), higher-enrollment non-Indo-European languages 
(e.g., Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese), and lower-enrollment non-Indo-European 
languages (e.g., Burmese, Indonesian, and Swahili). Walton goes one step further 
and, within the three groups mentioned above, identifies what he terms as “Truly 
Foreign Languages” (TFLs): the non-Indo-European languages as defined by the 
subgroups two and three, to distinguish them from languages that are cognate to 
English. Brecht and Walton (1994) subclassify LCTLs into four groups, according 
to the frequency with which they are offered at U.S. educational institutions: (1) 
the principal less commonly taught languages, such as Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian, that are generally available at U.S. colleges and universities, (2) the 
much less commonly taught languages, approximately 30 non-European, non- 
North American languages, such as Armenian, Czech, Hebrew, Indonesian, and 
Thai, among others, that have enrollments in the hundreds across the U.S., (3) the 
least commonly taught languages, approximately 80 languages that occupy a mar- 
ginal position in the U.S. educational system and are offered at one or two 
institutions, and (4) the thousands of rarely- or never-taught languages. 

When comparing the relative percentages of 17 different languages around 
the world with course enrollment at the university level, Janus (1998) notes that 

there is no overriding reason why U.S. foreign language enrollments need to 
mirror external factors such as total numbers of speakers in the world closely, 
but these comparisons show that languages with vast numbers of world speak- 
ers are neglected here as important languages to learn and speak, (p. 166) 



Wiley (2004) believes that the United States has perhaps the world’s most highly 
developed foreign language and area studies programs in the 131 National Re- 
source Centers (NRC) and Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) Centers 
and supporting 14 Language Resource Centers (p. 1). However, he laments the fact 
that the decision about which languages should be offered has been left to indi- 
vidual universities or individual faculty members. In order to assess the relative 
significance of languages for U.S. learners and to determine methods of delivery, 
Wiley proposes six guiding questions: (1) the number of speakers of the language; 
(2) whether the language is the primary language or a lingua franca for a nation; (3) 
whether the language is used widely in educational institutions, broadcasts, print 
media, and contemporary written and oral literatures; (4) whether the language is 
found in large amounts of archival materials for various disciplines; (5) whether 
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the language is important because of its usage or significance politically, cultur- 
ally, and socially; and (6) whether the language is important for U.S. national 
interests, such as scholarly research and use by business, media, foreign diplo- 
macy and development assistance, and other government programs (p. 10). Taken 
together, these criteria would broaden cooperation within the language teaching 
community and inform decision making regarding the priorities of LCTLs (p. 10). 

The National Council of Less Commonly Taught Languages is an umbrella 
organization for associations and individuals interested in less commonly taught 
languages. Inaugurated in 1990, the Council is currently headquartered at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. The goals of the Council are to find a way by 
which collective solutions to common problems can be developed and to provide 
a voice for organizations and individuals in the field of less commonly taught 
languages. The Council coordinates and conducts numerous projects and spon- 
sors an annual conference on the less commonly taught languages. The Council is 
comprised of 18 different language associations with members in the United States 
and other parts of the world. These associations represent either individual lan- 
guages, such as the American Association of Teachers of Arabic and the Modern 
Greek Language Teachers Association, or geographically defined language groups, 
such as the American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 
guages and the South Asian Language Teachers Association. Each organization 
is represented in the Council by an official representative, and the officers of the 
Council are elected from and by the member organizations. The Council views its 
future as working toward securing a place for the LCTL agenda in a comprehen- 
sive national language policy, one that treats all American language needs as 
interrelated and vital to our future prosperity. 

In July 2006, formal curricular and learning standards for Modern Standard 
Arabic were added to the Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 21st 
Century, published by the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages ( ACTFL). First published in 1996, the current third edition includes 
guidelines for students at all levels studying 1 1 languages. The purpose of the 
standards is to establish common criteria with which educators can measure stu- 
dent progress at different stages of learning a language. These standards describe 
what students should know and be able to do across grade levels K-16, with 
specific sample progress indicators for grades 4, 8, 12, and 16. The standards for 
each language were developed and are revised by representatives of the organiza- 
tions representing teachers of those languages, under the auspices of the National 
Standards for Foreign Language Education collaborative. Four LCTLs (Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian) now have standards, an invaluable accomplish- 
ment and an encouraging step toward the development of guidelines or frameworks 
for other LCTLs. In commenting on the NSLI, Dora Johnson, the Project Director 
of the K-12 Arabic Teachers Network of the Center for Applied Linguistics, points 
out that “there needs to be a plan put into place, [and this] plan must have the 
components of not only making programs available, but also the materials, the 
curriculum, the standards, and accreditation” (Zehr, 2006, p. 27). 
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Funding 

Historically, support for the development and maintenance of LCTLs in higher 
education has been provided under Title VI, originally the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act and currently the 1965 Higher Education Act. These funds, how- 
ever, have been used primarily for scholarly fellowships in area studies and not for 
material development, teacher training, curriculum design, or standardized test 
development (Walton, 1992). Although additional funding to enhance LCTL edu- 
cation has been provided by the U.S. Department of Education and private 
foundations, it has been viewed as inadequate by LCTL educators. To more fully 
fund the NSLI, the President was to request $114 million in the fiscal year 2007 
budget proposal. One half of that total, $57 million, a $35 million increase over 
fiscal year 2006, was to be administered by the Department of Education and its 
partners to focus resources toward educating students, teachers, and government 
workers in critical-need foreign languages and to increase the number of advanced- 
level speakers in those languages. The sum of $24 million was to be used to create 
incentives to teach and study critical-need languages in K-12 by refocusing the 
Foreign Language Assistance Program (FLAP) grants. An additional $24 million 
would create partnership programs with school districts and colleges and univer- 
sities to build continuous K- 1 6 programs, with developing models for critical-need 
languages. Of the amount allocated, $5 million was designated to create a Lan- 
guage Teacher Corps, with the goal of having 1,000 new foreign language teachers, 
including those with proficiency in critical-need languages, in our schools before 
the end of the decade. An allocation of $1 million would create a nationwide 
Department of Education E-Learning Language Clearinghouse to deliver foreign 
language education resources, including those in critical-need languages, to teach- 
ers and students across the country. The remaining $3 million would expand 
Teacher-to-Teacher seminars to reach thousands of foreign language teachers. 
However, regardless of how promising and encouraging this increased funding 
may look, it presents some dilemmas. For instance, Scalera (2006), among other 
foreign language educators, notes that the NSLI educational funding “seems to 
bypass the most basic source of instruction in foreign language, that is, the K-12 
institutions” (p. 1 1). Scalera also expresses a concern that the funding focused on 
critical-need LCTLs may divert desperately needed funds away from grants and 
scholarships for the approximately 90% of Most Commonly Taught Language 
(MCTL) learners in this country primarily studying French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Moreover, although the NSLI mentions the heritage community as a 
valuable contributor in meeting its goals and objectives, a closer look at the bud- 
get proposal reveals that it does not project any allocations to assist with the 
development or maintenance of programs specifically designed to help heritage 
speakers achieve the rigorous proficiency standards required for federal employ- 
ment. 

Learning LCTLs in the United States 

“The United States needs to have a ready and steady supply of well-trained 
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experts in many languages . . . and it takes a long time to develop expertise” (Janus, 
1998, p. 168). Both the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) and the Defense Language 
Institute (DLI) have divided the various languages that they teach into four cat- 
egories, based on the levels of difficulty for native English speakers to reach 
specified levels of proficiency. Approximate learning expectations for a number of 
languages taught at the FSI are based on the length of time it takes to achieve 
Speaking 3: General Professional Proficiency in Speaking (S3), and Reading 3: 
General Professional Proficiency in Reading (R3). According to the Interagency 
Language Roundtable (ILR) scale, proficiency level 3 roughly corresponds to the 
Superior Level of the ACTFL proficiency guidelines. The languages preceded by 
the asterisks (*) are typically somewhat more difficult for native English speakers 
to learn than other languages in the same category (Liskin-Gasparro, 1982; Na- 
tional Virtual Translation Center, 2007): 

• Category I - Languages Closely Related To English (23-24 weeks, 575- 
600 class hours): e.g., Afrikaans, Danish, French, German (classified by 
the FSI as a category I language), Italian, Norwegian, Portuguese, Span- 
ish 

• Category II (30-36 weeks, 750-900 class hours): e.g., Bulgarian, German 
(classified by the DLI as a category II language), Indonesian, Malaysian, 
Swahili 

• Category III - Languages With Significant Linguistic and/or Cultural 
Differences From English (44 weeks, 1 100 class hours): e.g., Azerbaijani, 
Bengali, Czech, *Estonian, *Finnish, *Georgian, Hindi, Icelandic, Khmer, 
Lao, * Mongolian, Nepali, Pashto, Persian (Dari, Farsi, Tajik), Russian, 
Serbian, *Thai, Urdu, *Vietnamese, Zulu 

• Category IV - Languages Which Are Exceptionally Difficult For Native 
English Speakers (88 weeks, 2200 class hours): e.g., Arabic, Cantonese, 
Mandarin, *Japanese, Korean 

As we can see, the vast majority of LCTLs, particularly the ones identified as 
critical-need foreign languages, constitute the higher levels of difficulty in these 
groups, whereas MCTLs, namely Spanish, French, and German, are found in the 
ranks of the least difficult. According to Walton (1992), LCTLs are considered 
difficult and time-consuming for native English speakers to learn because of differ- 
ences in the linguistic code (e.g., phonology, morphology, grammar, lexicon, 
orthography) or because of differences in the way that a language is used for 
interpersonal and interpretive intercultural communication, such as pragmatics. 
Walker and McGinnis ( 1995) point out that difficulties derive from writing systems 
that “differ from the alphabetic principle of the learners’ base languages and from 
cultures that are not cognate with the Western tradition” (p. 5). Therefore, learners 
of LCTLs must spend more time than learners of MCTLs mastering skills. 

However, if we estimate that the average college student receives 3 to 5 hours 
of instruction for 9 months, in addition to preparation time outside of class, we 
arrive at a figure of 108 to 180 hours of instruction per year. Given the figures 
above, it is not surprising that students who start learning a foreign language in 
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college rarely achieve high levels of proficiency. This fact implies that the vast 
majority of institutions that provide opportunities to learn LCTLs cannot offer 
sufficient quantities of instruction for students to achieve an expert level of per- 
formance (Walker & McGinnis, 1995). “Although these practical considerations 
should not be stressed to the point that they discourage both teachers and learn- 
ers, there is no way to avoid the matter of difficulty permanently” (Walker & 
McGinnis, p. 14). The inevitable conclusion is that in order to achieve high levels 
of proficiency as desired by the NSLI, the study of a LCTL should begin as early 
as possible and should be continued for many years, supplemented with summer 
classes and study abroad. Ray Clifford, former Chancellor of the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute, points out that “it’s about time that U.S. educational systems 
provide the instructional time needed for language learners to acquire meaningful 
levels of language competence” (National Language Conference, 2005, p. 10). 

Enrollment Patterns 

Enrollment figures and trends at the K-16 levels reinforce the desperate need 
for early foreign language learning, especially in LCTLs. Foreign language enroll- 
ments in U.S. public secondary schools have increased slightly over the last few 
years, and, according to the last survey conducted by ACTFL, 33.8 % of students 
in grades 7-12 were enrolled in foreign language courses, as compared to 32.8% in 
1994, the year of the previous survey ( Draper & Hicks, 2002). Spanish continues to 
dominate, representing 68.7% of all foreign language enrollments in grades 7-12 in 
the United States, increasing almost 3% since the prior survey. However, in the 
other more commonly taught languages, the situation is not as encouraging. French 
enrollments were down 1 .3%, and enrollment in German was down by slightly less 
than 1%, representing 18.3% and 4.8% of the total foreign language enrollments 
respectively in 2000. The only critical need LCTL included in the totals was Rus- 
sian, which represented 0.2% of the 7-12 foreign language enrollment. Statistics 
for African languages, American Sign Language, Cantonese, Czech, Greek, Haitian 
Creole, Hebrew, Korean, Native American Languages, Polish, Portuguese, and 
Vietnamese were combined under a separate category. Chinese represented 1 .44% 
and Arabic 0.62% of the 7-12 foreign language enrollment in this category. 

It is important to note, however, that despite the call by the NSLI to begin 
foreign language education in early childhood and research in second language 
acquisition that overwhelmingly supports language learning at an early age, per- 
centages in the earlier grade levels have dropped nationally, with only 5% of 
students in grades K-6 enrolled in foreign language courses in 2000 as compared 
to 6.4% in 1994 ( Draper & Hicks, 2002). The distribution reflects the overall foreign 
language enrollment, with a strong lead by Spanish (62.4%), followed by French 
(19.6%) and German (1.2%), and with data available for only one critical-need 
LCTL, Russian (0.2%). Draper and Hicks conclude that “with the increasing domi- 
nance of Spanish, it will become incumbent on the foreign language profession to 
work with educators and policymakers to develop programs that will move stu- 
dents of Spanish into the study of other languages” (2002, p. 3). 

The 2002 Modern Language Association survey of foreign language enroll- 
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ments in U.S. institutions of higher education presents a similar distribution among 
MCTLs, with Spanish accounting for more than half (53.4%) of all enrollments, 
followed by French (14.5%) and German (6.5%) (Welles, 2004). Since 1968, French 
has lost 48% of its total enrollment and German 57.9%, a trend that continues to 
some extent into the present. While enrollments in Spanish grew 13.7% since the 
previous survey in 1998, French and German increased by less than 3%. These 
shifts in enrollment lead one to wonder if the numbers in French and German were 
lost primarily to Spanish, which “is becoming ever more significant in the under- 
graduate curriculum” (Welles, 2004, p. 24), or if the renewed interest in some LCTLs 
influenced students’ decision as to which foreign language to study. Although 
LCTL enrollments still account for a small percentage of all foreign language stu- 
dents, the figures clearly show significant growth for some, if not most, critical-need 
languages. Enrollments in Arabic, for instance, increased 92.3% since the previous 
survey; Chinese grew at 20%, becoming the seventh more commonly taught lan- 
guage; Russian seems to have stabilized at 0.5%; Flindi showed remarkable growth 
at 72. 1%; and Farsi went from 0 students enrolled in 1998 to 85 in 2002. There is 
also a considerable rise in the number of institutions offering Arabic and Chinese, 
while 29 institutions lost their German programs. 

The table below shows the current records for various programs for the five 
critical-need languages, in the order listed in the NSLI, according to the Less 
Commonly Taught Languages Project database, sponsored by the Center for Ad- 
vanced Research on Language Acquisition (CARLA, 2007), one of the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Title VI National Language Resource Centers. This 
database also contains information on the number of locations in North America 
where students can study specific LCTLs. 



Language 


K-12 


College 


College 

(Summer 

Program) 


Study 

Abroad 

Program 


Distance 

Education 


Arabic 


67 


333 


27 


57 


7 


Chinese 


289 


679 


20 


58 


17 


Russian 


347 


784 


20 


44 


26 


Hindi 


1 


110 


6 


12 


1 


Larsi 


0 


56 


0 


4 


1 



As the data show, at the K-16 level, Russian and Chinese are the definite leaders 
among the five languages, with Arabic and Flindi clearly gaining momentum. It is 
also encouraging to see growth in the study abroad programs in Flindi and Farsi. 



What Influences the Study of LCTLs? 
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Walton ( 1992) argues that the typical student who takes a LCTL “may differ 
significantly in motivation and purpose” (p. 10) from the typical MCTL student. In 
a survey conducted by CARLA at the University of Minnesota (Janus, 1998), of 
about 60 LCTL teachers, more than half of them cited heritage as the primary 
reason their students enrolled. Other motivating factors included conducting re- 
search in social sciences or arts, studying international relations or business, 
relevancy for work or study abroad, personal or romantic relationships with native 
speakers of the languages, travel to the country, and attraction to the challenging 
and exotic nature of the languages. However, according to Walker and McGinnis 
(1995), “The overwhelming motivation for Americans to learn LCTLs is the inten- 
tion to interact with the cultures of these languages” (p. 1). Walton found that 
“there is less concern with creating motivation than in maintaining and strength- 
ening the learner’s initial motivation as the complexity of the [LCTL] becomes 
apparent” (1992, p. 10). 

LCTL Teaching and Teacher Education 

“To the degree that [LCTLs] have unique linguistic and pragmatic features, it 
is only natural to expect different teaching practices” (Walton, 1992, p. 7) and a 
different approach to teacher education. However, the expansion of course offer- 
ings in LCTLs has not been matched by an accompanying acceleration in the 
amount or quality of LCTL teacher preparation, which is often identified as one of 
the most important needs felt by LCTL educators (Jacobson, 2001; Janus, 1998; 
Johnston & Janus, 2003; Schrier, 1994; Stenson, Janus, & Mulkern, 1998; Walker & 
McGinnis, 1995). Nina Garrett, Director of Language Study at Yale University, 
points out. 

We have nowhere near enough qualified teachers — and very limited pros- 
pects for training more than a handful of new ones — in the vast majority of 
the LCTLs which learners want and need to learn and in which the Nation 
needs proficiency. (National Language Conference, 2005, p. 10) 

According to the ACTFL Program Standards for the Preparation of Foreign 
Language Teachers (ACTFL, 2002), teacher candidates should be able to commu- 
nicate successfully in the three modes of communication — interpersonal, 
interpretive, and presentational — in the target language that they intend to teach. 
The expected level of proficiency for candidates is contingent on the specific 
target language as well as the native language, and these standards assume that 
the native language of the majority of candidates is English. As it takes longer for 
learners to attain high levels of proficiency in LCTLs, it consequently takes longer 
to reach levels of competency suitable to teach an LCTL than to teach an MCTL 
(Schrier, 1994). As mentioned earlier, the research conducted by the FSI shows that 
it takes more time for native speakers of English to develop a specific level of 
proficiency in certain target languages than in others. Therefore, for interpersonal 
speaking, candidates who teach French, German, Russian, and Spanish (groups I, 
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II, and III on the FSI scale), for example, must speak at a minimum level of Ad- 
vanced-Low, and candidates who teach Arabic and Chinese (group IV on the FSI 
scale), for instance, must speak at a minimum level of Intermediate-High, as defined 
in the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines - Speaking ( ACTFL, 1999). 

When it comes to the expectations for interpretive reading and interpersonal 
and presentational writing, candidates who teach target languages that use a Ro- 
man alphabet (e.g., French, German, Spanish) are able to attain a higher level of 
reading and writing skill in those languages because they do not have to focus on 
learning a new writing system. Candidates teaching languages that use a non- 
Roman alphabet (e.g., Arabic, Russian) or characters (e.g., Chinese) have to devote 
more time to learning the writing systems of those languages and may not initially 
reach the same level of reading and writing proficiency as their counterparts in 
target languages that use a Roman alphabet. In interpretive reading, for target 
languages that use a Roman alphabet, candidates will demonstrate understanding 
and interpretation at a higher level of detail than would be expected of those that 
work with target languages that use a non-Roman alphabet or characters. The 
same is true for writing. Candidates who teach target languages with a Roman 
alphabet must demonstrate a minimum writing proficiency level of Advanced-Low, 
while candidates who teach target languages that use a non-Roman alphabet or 
characters must demonstrate a minimum writing proficiency level of Intermediate- 
High, as described in the, ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines — Writing (ACTFL, 2001). 

Thus, expectations for pre-service teachers of LCTLs are different from those 
for their counterparts in French, German, and Spanish. Therefore, their prepara- 
tion, although similar in many ways to that of MCTL teachers, requires 
differentiation, which must be understood by all members of the educational com- 
munity, including administrators, supervisors, and even teacher educators, so that 
the development of the LCTL teachers can be effective (Schrier, 1994). According 
to the ACTFL Program Standards for the Preparation of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers (ACTFL, 2002), “the preparation of foreign language teachers is the joint 
responsibility of the faculty in foreign languages and education” (p. 2). However, 
since the majority of foreign language teacher educators are housed in MCTL 
departments, and consequently sometimes may not have a thorough understand- 
ing of the LCTL-specific acquisition and pedagogy, they tend to inappropriately 
generalize from an MCTL framework. Moreover, LCTL teachers’ common personal 
characteristics are often not taken into consideration. For example, pre-service 
LCTL teachers are often older students, due in part to the fact that developing 
proficiency and content knowledge in these languages requires a greater length of 
time than in MCTLs. According to Schrier (1994), a conscious effort must be made 
to include within established foreign language teacher preparation programs ele- 
ments that reflect the process of learning and teaching LCTLs in today’s schools. 

The LCTL Teacher Dilemma 

Given the amount of time needed to achieve suitable proficiency to teach, 
many administrators hire native speakers of LCTLs as a quick fix for their staffing 
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challenges. Walton ( 1992) observes that “the tradition of native target language 
teachers runs deep in the [LCTLs]” (p. 10), and the NSLI proposes to tap into the 
nation’s heritage community to address and meet the need for advanced-level 
speakers in critical-need LCTLs. This call, however, regardless of how attractive it 
may be, must be approached with caution, especially when it comes to the K-12 
educational context. For despite the overall growth in LCTL enrollments, examples 
of failed LCTL programs abound, and one characteristic that these programs have 
in common is that they were staffed by native speakers who had little or no profes- 
sional educational preparation (Jorden & Lambert, 1991; Moore, Walton, & Lambert, 
1992; Schrier, 1994). Administrators of these failed programs hired native speakers 
based on the assumption that the natural qualities these individuals possessed 
would be sufficient to successfully teach LCTLs. 

Because native speakers can indeed have some valuable characteristics that 
are difficult to find in non-native foreign language teachers, such as linguistic and 
sociocultural competencies, they may add more authenticity to language instruc- 
tion. “These desirable traits, however, do not always transfer automatically into 
good teaching” (Schrier, 1994, p. 56), especially if the native speakers are not 
properly prepared to teach native speakers of English. Jorden and Walton ( 1987) 
observe that LCTL native teachers do not always know what it is like to learn their 
native language as a foreign language or what it is like to function as a foreigner in 
their native culture. They may also lack the experience of having participated 
themselves as students within the U.S. educational system. Moreover, Walton 
(1992) notices that the view that native teachers have of their native language, 
their own experience in learning it, and their educational traditions may sometimes 
interfere with effective instruction of the language to foreign learners. In light of 
this dilemma, Jorden and Walton ( 1 987) advocate an LCTL team-teaching model as 
an approach to ensure the best possible education in both language and culture 
for the U.S. student — a teacher from the learner’s own culture working with a 
teacher from the target culture. 

LCTL Teacher Equity and Advocacy 

In her comments about the need for teacher equity and advocacy, Scalera 
(2006) notes, “If the situation is unstable for teachers of the [MCTLs], it is abysmal 
for those who teach [LCTLs]” (p. 12). Jacobson (2001), when discussing second- 
ary foreign language teacher development, notes that “need for empowerment . . . 
is particularly desperate” for teachers of LCTLs (p. 2). While MCTL teachers, 
especially those in French and German, worry about losing their jobs, LCTL teach- 
ers “wonder when they will actually get paid a living wage for their skills” (Scalera, 
2006, p. 12). Most LCTL instructors do not have full-time, tenure-track positions 
and resort to working as adjuncts, without benefits, to make ends meet. Low 
enrollment in some of the LCTLs often threatens the survival of entire programs 
and, therefore, the livelihood of those who teach these languages: 

People responsible for paying taxes that fund schools view this as a waste 
of money; the Russian teacher with 15 students being paid the same as a 
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Spanish teacher . . . with 30. Since the bureaucratic web reaches up from the 
tax payers to the school board, to the superintendent of schools, to the prin 
cipal of the school, without support at any one of these levels, LCTL teach 
ers find their programs and their positions threatened. Fighting for their pro- 
gram means fighting for their financial stability. This can be disempowering 
in that this “battle” goes on in isolation. (Jacobson, 2001, p. 19) 

Indeed, if being an MCTL teacher can be a lonely occupation (Hammadou & 
Bernhardt, 1987), for an LCTL teacher sometimes it can mean total isolation. Schrier 
(1994) notes that “oftentimes, . . . LCTL teachers are ‘100% of the department' with 
no other colleagues who share their interest, enthusiasm, and expertise in their 
language” (p. 54). This separation from other disciplines is visited upon the LCTL 
teachers because they are in the unique situation of introducing a new language in 
an environment with previously established professional structures and perfor- 
mance expectations from the MCTLs. 

Another particularly stressful and isolating professional situation facing LCTL 
teachers, but not part of the MCTL educational environment, is the dearth of 
adequate instructional materials, especially for K-12 classrooms. LCTL teachers 
and researchers are unanimous in their agreement about the scarcity, outdated- 
ness, inappropriateness, high cost, and poor quality of teaching materials available 
for LCTL instruction, especially for the lower grade levels (Everson, 1993; Janus, 
1998; Janus, 2000; Johnson, 1998; Johnston & Janus, 2003; Schrier, 1994; Wiley, 
2004; Zehr, 2006). Although more materials have begun to appear, especially for 
Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese, Johnston & Janus (2003) “see grounds for cau- 
tious optimism as far as materials for at least certain [LCTLs] are concerned” (p. 7). 

Additionally, meeting the in-service needs of LCTL teachers can be especially 
difficult. Many LCTL teachers can find professional development opportunities 
only during the summer, on their own time, and at their own expense (Jacobson, 
2001). The challenge lies in the difficulty of reaching the teachers of these lan- 
guages because of their small numbers. According to Schrier (1994), it is highly 
unusual to find more than five non-cognate language teachers within a 500-mile 
radius. Since it is impractical to create workshops for such a small population of 
teachers, the alternative is for LCTL teachers to go to conferences or summer 
language institutes for professional improvement. Indeed, the results of a recent 
LCTL teacher survey (Johnston & Janus, 2003) show that advocacy for LCTLs 
and for LCTL teachers, information about professional issues, and opportunities 
for collaboration were at the top of the professional development needs indicated 
by the teachers. The lack of government funding of professional development for 
LCTL teachers has always been one of the major equity and advocacy issues in 
foreign language education. “Without funding from external sources, LCTL teach- 
ers can neither keep up to date with new language-specific pedagogical information 
or find strength from interactions with colleagues” (Jacobson, 2001, p. 16). 

LCTL teachers also “lack the numbers needed for their voices to be heard 
beyond their school systems [and] need to feel that they can do something about 
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their situation” (Jacobson, 2001, p. 2). “It is only through increased public aware- 
ness . . . that LCTL teachers will be able to play a more central role ... in the 
educational systems of which they form a part” (Johnston & Janus, 2003, p. 13). As 
Walton (1992) points out. 

To be a foreign language educator must surely mean to be concerned with the 
the teaching and learning of foreign languages beyond French, German, and 
Spanish. . . . Otherwise, we have the unfortunate division of “cognate 
language educators” versus “[LCTL] educators.” There is a challenge here, 
one that involves the integrity of the field itself: that challenge is to become 
proactive rather than reactive in expanding the vision of foreign language 
education in the United States, (p. 14) 

Conclusion 

The issues surrounding the National Security Language Initiative are com- 
plex and multidimensional, particularly as they relate to less commonly taught 
languages. This article merely scratches the surface, and “more in-depth [empiri- 
cal] research is needed” (Johnston & Janus, 2003, p. 14) to adequately assess and 
address the various related contextual factors, if the initiative is to produce ex- 
pected outcomes. In addition to increased funding, action must be taken to address 
other needs, such as instructional time required for LCTL learners to acquire mean- 
ingful levels of language competence, specificities of LCTL teaching and teacher 
preparation, LCTL teacher equity and advocacy, and gaps in enrollment in LCTLs. 

Although the NSLI specifically mentions Arabic, Chinese, Russian, Hindi, 
and Farsi, it adds “others” to the list of critical-need foreign languages. However, 
“critical language” is not a set list of languages, but rather an evolving concept 
(Scalera, 2006), and LCTLs of importance today may not be the same ones of 
importance in a decade ( Walton, 1992). Thus, the concern is not so much for these 
specific LCTLs as it is for the state of foreign language education at large as an 
encompassing framework for educating “students who are linguistically and cul- 
turally equipped to communicate successfully in a pluralistic American society 
and abroad” (National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project, 1999, p. 
7). As Scott emphatically points out, 

We have a critical national need to know other cultures and to be compe- 
tent in communicating with other people. These are not new needs. We 
have heard many calls to action to address these needs. . . We have made 
so little progress and have prepared so many globally illiterate[citizens] 
because universities, states, businesses, and the federal government have 
been inconsistent in their priorities. ... So it is past time for a renewed fo- 
cus on our role as members of the world community. Last call; it is time for 
for action. (National Language Conference, 2005, p. 13). 
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Abstract 

The land known today as Belgium is home to many important historical and 
cultural icons that many associate with France. Charlemagne, Jacques Brel, 
Rene Magritte, Georges Simenon, and even the ubiquitous “French" fries, all 
have an intimate Belgian connection. When one thinks of Francophone cultures, 
however, the focus normally turns to Africa, Quebec, the Caribbean, perhaps 
Switzerland, but almost never to Belgium. This article presents a cultural unit on 
French-speaking Belgium that illuminates the country’s linguistic and cultural 
geography, its history, politics, arts, and gastronomy. In addition to these basic 
culture capsules, the article offers suggestions for teaching and for pre- and 
post-assessment. This introduction to French-speaking Belgium is designed to 
encourage students to develop a broader cultural awareness of the diversity of 
the Francophone world and to appreciate its importance to them as world citi- 
zens. The impetus for this article comes from the author’s experience in Mons in 
the summer of 2007. 

Is Belgium Really a Country? 

In 1953, the Belgian surrealist artist Rene Magritte wrote under his famous 
painted image of a pipe, “Ceci n’est pas une pipe” [‘This is not a pipe’]. More 
recently, a Belgian journalist put a different spin on that idea and gave the title 
“Ceci n'est pas un pays: Anatomie d'une nation imaginaire” [‘This is Not a Coun- 
try: Anatomy of an Imaginary Nation’] to the second chapter of his book, Le 
complexe beige (Crousse, 2007). Is Belgium really a country? Since the Revolution 
of 1830, when Belgium became an independent nation, many intellectuals have 
posed that question. Perhaps the best answer is provided in “Belgium: Society, 
Character and Culture. An Essay on the Belgian Identity” (Heylighen, 1998). The 
author writes. 

Although it is fashionable in some quarters to view Belgium as an “artificial 
state” put together by the European powers after Napoleon’s defeat, history 
shows that the region which is now called Belgium has been almost continu- 
ously under a single rule since at least the 16th century. ('][ 5) 
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Yet there must be something in the cultural and political history of Belgium that 
gives rise to the question of the nation’s “artificial” nature. 

During the last 2,000 years, Belgium has been almost continuously occupied 
by outsiders — from the Romans to the Franks to the Spanish, and then the Aus- 
trians, the French, the Dutch, and, most recently, the Germans. The country has no 
major natural frontiers, such as mountain ranges or large rivers. Nor does it have a 
single national language, but rather three separate language communities. Flemish 
is spoken in the north, in Flanders; French is spoken in the south, in Wallonia; and 
German is spoken in a small corner of the east. This linguistic divide is emblematic 
of the way in which Belgium’s powerful neighbors have influenced all aspects of 
Belgian history and culture. 

The focus of this article is French-speaking Belgium, or Wallonia, the south- 
ern half of the country bordering France. Given Belgium’s somewhat brief national 
history, its relative lack of strong national traditions, and Wallonia’s small size and 
proximity to France, it should not be surprising that many aspects of Walloon 
culture have come to be associated with France, so much so that many of them are 
thought of as being French. Teachers recognize the uniqueness of the Francophone 
cultures of Africa, Quebec, the Caribbean, and Switzerland. Belgium’s Francophone 
heritage is just as unique. In fact, Clovis and Charlemagne, Georges Simenon, 
Inspector Maigret, French fries, and Trappist ales all have an intimate Belgian 
connection, and these are only the most well-known Belgian personalities and 
products. Educators have the responsibility to inform their students about 
Belgium’s political and cultural geography, its history, politics, economy, arts, and 
gastronomy, thereby encouraging students to develop an understanding of 
Belgium’s historical and cultural relevance in light of its position as the “cross- 
roads of Europe” (Culture Briefing, 2007) in today’s global world. 

Culture Capsules 

The study of culture is one of the Five Cs in the ACTFL Standards for For- 
eign Language Learning in the 21st Century (National Standards in Foreign 
Fanguage Education Project, 1999). Fanguage teachers today are expected to inte- 
grate cultural modules into the second language curriculum. Fange (1998), for 
example, recognizes this need when he states that “the growth of communicative 
approaches to the teaching of languages and the movement toward establishing 
content and performance standards for the learning of foreign languages have 
made the teaching of culture a requirement” (p. 25). Unfortunately, the cultural 
presentations in high school and even college introductory and intermediate-level 
textbooks are still often brief and sometimes superficial. 

In this section, readers are offered a more detailed introduction to the culture 
of French-speaking Belgium. The goal is to enhance students’ knowledge of the 
Francophone world by including a country that is overlooked when the other 
Francophone cultures are introduced. Before formally presenting the following 
information to students, teachers will find it useful to administer a pre-test to 
assess their knowledge of Francophone Belgium. An example of such a pre-test 
appears in Appendix A. In addition to the basic culture capsules, post-assessment 
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and extension activities are provided. Several teaching suggestions are included, 
as well as ideas for two student projects that are both synthetic and communica- 
tive. Nevertheless, the author recognizes that teachers will have their own 
techniques and methodologies for the teaching of culture. The purpose of this 
article is to provide educators some basic information and resources to facilitate 
the integration of French-speaking Belgium into their cultural curriculum. 

Geography 

Belgium is a tiny country, slightly larger than the state of Maryland. It is 
bordered by the Netherlands to the north, Germany and Luxembourg to the east, 
and France to the south. To the west, the North Sea gives Belgium 66 kilometers of 
coastline. In the north, Flanders is flat, a point that Jacques Brel emphasizes in his 
song “Le plat pays”; out in the southeastern corner of Wallonia, the department of 
Ardennes is rather hilly. There are no mountains in Belgium other than, again 
according to Brel, belfry towers and church steeples. This geographical reality 
was surely appreciated by the competitors of the Tour de France who pedaled 
their way into Gand (Ghent) in the summer of 2007. Belgium’s principal rivers are 
the Escaut, which provides the city of Anvers with its feeder to the North Sea, and 
the Meuse, which enters the country from northern France and continues to Namur, 
where it merges with the Sambre River. There are also numerous canals that mean- 
der through several cities, most notably the city of Bruges, aptly called the Venice 
of the North. 

Belgium is divided into three political regions: Flanders, Wallonia, and the 
multicultural, multilingual capital of Brussels. The country includes 589 communes 
(towns and villages) comprising 10 provinces, each with its own main city, known 
in French as the chef-lieu. The five provinces in Wallonia are Hainaut (chef-lieu: 
Mons), Namur (Namur), Walloon Brabant ( Wavre), Liege (Liege), and Luxembourg 
( Arlon). More information can be found on the “Geographie” section of the Portail 
federal de Belgique Web site at <www.belgium.be/eportaFindex.jsp>. Interactive 
learning activities are available as well on the “Connais-tu la belgique?” Web page 
at <www.belgique.learningtogether.net/>. 

Historical Highlights 

The land known today as Belgium was dubbed by the Romans as Gallia Belgica 
when Julius Caesar conquered it between 57 and 50 BC (Cook, 2002, p. 2). The 
inhabitants living there were the Belgae, a Celtic tribe. Caesar (1952) recorded that 
of all the Gallic peoples, “Belgae sunt fortissimo omnium horum: propterea quod 
absunt longissime a culta atque humanitate Provinciae” ( ‘The Belgae are the brav- 
est of all these, because they are farthest from the cultivation and humanity of the 
provinces’) (p. 2). Generally speaking, the Belgae ended up embracing Roman 
civilization and its contributions — stable government, technology, trade, and even- 
tually Roman citizenship. 

After the fall of Rome and the disintegration of its empire, the barbarian Franks 
crossed the rhine and settled in the area of Gallia Belgica. Their presence explains 
the origin of Belgium’s linguistic divide. The northern region became German- 
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speaking, while the southern half remained under Latin influence. By 431, the 
Franks had established the Merovingian dynasty and made their capital the present- 
day Walloon city of Tournai. Several Frankish kings who played significant roles 
in the development of France’s history had Belgian origins. 

Clovis I (465-5 11) was said to be born along the river Escaut. During his reign, 
he reunified under Merovingian control much of what had been Roman Gaul and 
moved the capital to Paris. In 496, Clovis was baptized and thus became the first 
Catholic Merovingian king, establishing a cooperative relationship between the 
crown and the Church that proved beneficial to both. After his death, the dynasty 
splintered, and there was never again a unified Merovingian kingdom. 

Pepin the Short, born in Jupille in 714, deposed the last Merovingian king in 
751, was elected king of the Franks, and established the Carolingian dynasty. 
Three years later, after Pepin gave him sanctuary. Pope Stephen II himself anointed 
and crowned him. This act converted kingship in Gaul into a divine right bestowed 
by God and also linked the Frankish throne with Rome in a near union of Church 
and state. 

Charlemagne, the greatest of the Frankish kings, was the son of Pepin the 
Short, and grandson of Charles Martel. Born near Liege in 742, he inherited the 
entire Frankish throne in 77 1 , ruling until his death in 8 14 in Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) 
(Cook, 2002). Charlemagne created a kingdom with a structure more advanced than 
that of his predecessors and was successful in preventing rebellions in his realm. 
He extended the limits of the Carolingian Empire until it reached from the English 
Channel to the Pyrenees, from central Italy to the Elbe River. On Christmas Day in 
800, Pope Leo III anointed and crowned Charlemagne as the first Holy Roman 
Emperor. From the 9th to the 18th centuries, Belgian territory was controlled by the 
French, Dutch, Germans, Spanish, and Austrians. The Belgians ultimately could 
do little to affect the actions of their more powerful neighbors, but these circum- 
stances began to change with the dawning of the 19th century. Huggett refers to 
Belgium as the “European Pawn,” being the “area that remained after the great 
continental powers had temporarily wearied in the early nineteenth century of 
their struggle to carve out their own national territories on the face of Europe” 
(1969, p. 1). 

In the wake of the French Revolution, “Belgium became an appendage of 
revolutionary France” (Cook, 2002, p. 49), when it was annexed by the new French 
Republic in 1794; and in 1804, Belgians officially became French citizens. Napo- 
leon reigned over Belgium and was responsible for the creation of departments in 
Belgium. Church and state were separated, and the French Napoleonic Code was 
imported to form the basis for a new legal system. Under Napoleon’s reforms, 
Belgium evolved into an industrialized state. Coal production increased, and metal 
and textile industries burgeoned. Although French dominance lasted only 20 years, 
it was influential because Napoleon imposed French as the official language in 
Wallonia. When Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo near Brussels in 1815, Bel- 
gium reverted under the rule of the Dutch House of Orange. 

France’s July Revolution of 1830 sparked a kindred revolutionary flame in 
Belgium, as many Belgians were predisposed to rise up against the Dutch. On 
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August 25, 1830, a performance of La Mouette de Portici at La Monnaie Opera 
House in Brussels touched off the Belgian “War of Independence.” According to 
Adam (2007), who believes that his country is in many ways characterized by the 
absurd, one of the motifs of Auber’s opera. La Muette de Portici, “Amour sacre de 
la Patrie” (‘Sacred Love of One’s Homeland’) struck the revolutionary chord. When 
this aria was sung to the tune of “La Marseillaise,” the bourgeois Belgians in 
attendance commenced their protest by ripping out the opera house seats (Cook, 
2002, p. 57). Adam (2007) declared in a recent lecture, “A ma connaissance, c’est la 
settle [revolution] qui fut declenchee par un air d’opera” (‘To my knowledge, it is 
the only [revolution] that was set off by an aria’). The rebellion spread immediately 
to the streets, where the bourgeois audience joined workers who were protesting 
against their Dutch bosses. Together they stormed the Palais de Justice and even 
took up “arms,” throwing the contents of chamber pots on Dutch soldiers. This 
tactic worked, and by the next morning the Dutch soldiers had fled. By October 4, 
1 830, a provisional government declared independence, and 4 months later Bel- 
gium was recognized as a sovereign state by the major European powers. In 1831, 
the National Congress voted Leopold of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, uncle of the British 
Queen Victoria, King of the Belgians, and on July 21 he agreed to accept the office. 
Today, the 21st of July remains the country’s national holiday. 

The nation’s first constitution was written in French, the only official lan- 
guage at the time, and this choice of language proved to be a point of contention 
for speakers of Flemish in the northern part of the country. Only at the end of the 
19th century was Flemish recognized as Belgium’s second official language. So, 
after a rather surreal revolution, Belgium, the nation, came into existence. The 
Belgian government today is a constitutional monarchy. Albert II is currently king, 
although the National Congress headed by the Prime Minister actually governs 
the country. 

In what might be considered another surreal episode, Belgium joined the 
European colonial powers when it colonized the Congo in the 1880s. Before then. 
King Leopold I had refused to embark on colonial adventures. His son. King 
Leopold II, held no such reservations, and tiny Belgium gained political and eco- 
nomic control over a country 80 times its size. The Congolese consistently resisted 
Belgian rule, and this resistance led to repression that at times reached brutal 
degrees. According to Adam (2007), the Congo became Belgium’s bargaining chip 
after World War II, when the Allied powers considered dissolving Belgian inde- 
pendence. In exchange for its continued sovereignty, Belgium agreed to supply 
uranium mined in the Congo for the development of the atom bomb. Thus Belgium 
survived intact in the aftermath of World War II. Demands for Congolese indepen- 
dence increased throughout the 1950s. In the wake of the 1958 First African People’s 
Conference, Belgium finally agreed to withdraw its troops, and the Congo was 
granted independence on June 30, 1960. 

Today, Belgium has become the political and economic crossroads of Europe. 
It was instrumental in the founding of both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the European Union (EU). The capital, Brussels, has played a central 
role in recent European politics, becoming the seat of the European Commission in 
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1958 and of NATO in 1967. In addition, the central command of NATO military 
forces, SHAPE, (Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe), is located roughly 
an hour south of Brussels, just north of Mons. 

A wealth of information on Belgian history from pre-Roman to contemporary 
times may be found online. Three possible resources are “F’Etat beige: Petite 
histoire de la Belgique et ses consequences linguistiques” at <www.tlfq.ulaval.ca/ 
AXL/Europe/belgiqueetat_histoire.htm>, “Histoire de la Belgique” at 
<www.linternaute.com/histoire/histoire-de-la-belgique/ belgique.shtml>, and 
“Histoire” on the Portail federal de Belgique Web site at <www.belgium.be/eportal/ 
index .jsp>. 

Belgicisms 

When French natives hear a French-speaking Belgian conversing, they often 
exclaim: “My, what good French you speak!” They seem amazed that people can 
speak “proper” French in Belgium, but it is the same language. In fact, Maurice 
Grevisse, one of the most famous French grammarians is Belgian; and Marguerite 
Yourcenar, Belgium’s most famous female author, was the first female elected to the 
French Academy in 1980. There are, however, a few phonological and lexical differ- 
ences between the French spoken in Belgium and that heard in France. Up to the 
beginning of the 20th century, residents of Wallonia spoke Walloon, a regional 
Romance language in its own right that is sometimes erroneously considered a 
French dialect, and many inhabitants spoke both French and Walloon. Walloon 
thus influenced the divergence of the French spoken in Belgium from that of 
France. Another factor contributing to the linguistic differences between the two 
was that Belgium has been politically separate from France for several centuries, 
except during the 20-year period of Napoleonic rule. The term “belgicism” refers to 
a word, expression, or turn of phrase characteristic of Belgian speakers of French. 
In fact, there are a number of online and hard-copy dictionaries that list many of 
these expressions (Febouc, 2006; Massion, 1987; Tutoweb.com 
<www.tutoweb.com>). 

Some belgicisms cause confusion because the same word has different mean- 
ings in the two countries. In France, breakfast is le petit dejeuner, lunch is le 
dejeuner, and dinner is le diner. In Belgium, however, breakfast is le dejeuner, 
lunch is le diner, and dinner is le souper. One day in Mons, the author was invited 
by a friend to le diner and planned to join her at about 7:00 p.m. It was only when 
the host said over the noon break, “On va diner maintenant?” that the author 
realized that the friend had been using the belgicism and had actually invited her to 
lunch. A torchon is a dish towel in France, whereas in Belgium, a torchon is a floor 
cloth; in France, a floor cloth is called a serpilliere. To say “see you later,” the 
French say “a bientot” while Walloons say “a tantot.” A mitraillette in France is a 
machine gun, but in Belgium it is a meat-and-French-fry sandwich accompanied by 
the sauce of one’s choice. Similarly, a pistolet in France is a pistol, whereas in 
Belgium, it is a roll generally eaten at breakfast. A vidange is an oil change in 
France, but in French-speaking Belgium it is the deposit paid on recyclable glass 
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bottles. Other belgicisms can cause confusion because they are not used at all 
in current-day France. In Wallonia, septcinte is “seventy,” and nonante is “ninety,” 
as opposed to soixante-dix, and quatre-vingt-dix in France. Although octante 
(“eighty”) may not appear in a dictionary of belgicisms, the author heard it used to 
the exclusion of quatre-vingts in French-speaking Belgium. Many weather-related 
terms are unique as well. Given the amount of rain that falls in Belgium, it is not 
surprising that the Belgians have a panoply of expressions to describe the many 
kinds of precipitation. A drache, for example, refers to a strong, steady rainfall. See 
Appendix B for more examples of belgicisms. 

Gastronomy 

Belgium is home to a dense concentration of taverns and restaurants, and 
with good reason. Belgian cuisine is one of the most varied in all of Europe, 
enjoying Dutch, German, and French influences, as well as its own distinctive 
traditions. A few of the better-known Belgian specialties include carbonnade, a 
beef stew cooked in Belgian beer; waterzoii, a hearty cream-based soup made 
from a chicken or fish base; speculoos, molded cookies flavored with cinnamon 
and other spices; and endives, which were accidentally discovered by a Belgian 
farmer in 1830. Belgian endives are now consumed around the world. Neverthe- 
less, when one mentions Belgian food, the imagination of most individuals will 
immediately turn to French fries, waffles, beer, and, of course, chocolate. 

Belgian historian Gerard believes that pommes frites, French fries, were in- 
vented in the Meuse region of Belgium around 1680. He explains that the poorer 
inhabitants of this region often ate tiny fried fish; but when the river froze in the 
winter, they replaced the fish with potatoes cut to the same small size as the fish 
(<www.belgianfries.com>). But then why are they called “French” fries when the 
Belgians claim to have invented them? This question merits some reflection, and 
several interesting and plausible explanations for the misnomer exist. One is that 
when American soldiers stationed in Belgium during World War I first tasted them, 
they called them French fries simply because the locals spoke French. A second 
explanation has to do with the method of cutting the potatoes into lengthwise 
pieces, for in traditional English culinary terms, “to French” means “to cut into 
sticks” (as is the case with French-cut green beans); thus, the name French fries 
refers to the potatoes’ being “frenched” (Original Belgian Fries Web site 
<www.belgianfries.com>). Of course, it could also be that fries actually were in- 
vented in Paris in the middle of the 19th century, as the French claim, even though 
no one can provide the name of the inventor. The Web site of Le Guide des 
connaisseurs at <www.leguidedesconnaisseurs.be/ article662.html> offers further 
discussion concerning the polemical origin of French fries. 

In any case, the secret to Belgian fries is that the potatoes are twice fried. First, 
the potatoes are soaked in cold water, and then they are fried in oil at a lower 
temperature and allowed to cool before being fried again at a higher temperature. 
French fry enthusiasts believe that this double-fry method leaves the inside moist 
and the outside crisp and golden brown. Belgian fries are a popular snack on their 
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own, sometimes sold at special outdoor stands called fritures (frietkots in Flem- 
ish), where they are served in paper cones with a selection from a myriad of 
dipping sauces (mayonnaise is a favorite); or, if one prefers au naturel with just 
Some salt. When fries are accompanied by mussels cooked in white wine, they are 
called monies etfrites, the national dish of Belgium. 

Along with pommes frites , Belgian waffles are a popular snack, not as a break- 
fast or brunch item, as is the case in the United States. There are two main types of 
waffles in Belgium, those from Brussels and those from Liege. Brussels waffles are 
more like those we know as Belgian waffles in the United States. Of a uniform 
rectangular shape, they are often served with fresh fruit and whipped cream, al- 
though they may just be sprinkled with powdered sugar or coated with melted 
chocolate. Liege waffles, invented by a cook from Liege in the 18th century, are 
smaller, denser, irregularly shaped, and sweeter. Coarse sugar crystals are added to 
the batter just before it is poured onto the hot waffle iron and the sugar caramelizes 
on the outside of the waffle. 

What would Belgium be without chocolate? Individual chocolates there are 
known as pralines, and the outer shell, sometimes sculpted into the shape of a 
seashell, is filled with a variety of fillings — cream, ganache, nuts, or liqueurs. The 
finer chocolatiers make their pralines by hand. Over 172,000 tons of chocolate are 
produced each year in Belgium and sold in over 2,130 chocolate shops. The road 
to good chocolate is not limited by region, for Flanders, Brussels, and Wallonia 
each has its own preferred chocolatiers. 

More than for chocolate, Belgium is known for its beer, and more than 100 
breweries produce between 400 and 800 varieties. In some restaurants the beer list 
is the size of a book. Moreover, when ordered in a cafe, bar, or restaurant, each beer 
is served in its own special glass, one specially designed to enhance that beer’s 
particular flavor and aroma. 

Of the many beers brewed in Belgium, the stars are the dark Trappist beers, 
the light bieres blanches, and the sharply acidic lambics. Trappist monks origi- 
nally moved to Belgium from France during the early 1800s, but they have been 
brewing since the Middle Ages. Their rich, dark beers are high in alcoholic con- 
tent, from 6% to 12%. Biere blanche, on the other hand, is a lighter beer made from 
wheat. Numerous golden ales and abbey beers of varying degrees of body, flavor, 
and strength fill the spectrum in between. Lambic, the champagne of the beer 
world, relies on spontaneous fermentation; and, after up to 3 years of aging, it is 
corked like wine and sealed with a metal cap like beer. Some lambics have cherries 
or raspberries added, giving them an intense fruit flavor. More detailed information 
on Belgian beer may be found in Michael Jackson ’s Great Beers of Belgium 
(Jackson, 2007), as well as on the bierebel.com Web site at <www.bierebel.com>. 

Fine Arts 

For such a small country, Belgium has contributed significantly to the world 
of fine and popular arts. Out of French-speaking Belgium have come the saxo- 
phone, Art Nouveau, Rene Magritte, Jacques Brel, the brothers Dardenne, Tintin, 
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Lucky Luke, Inspector Maigret, and Hercule Poirot, to name a few (see Appendix C 
for other famous Belgians). 

Art Nouveau was born in Brussels in the late 19th century. Victor Horta was a 
leader in this new architectural movement that eschewed straight lines, preferring 
feminine curves and floral designs, a reaction against the classical style that had 
dominated until then. Horta introduced this new architectural style in Brussels in 
1893 with the construction of the Hotel Tassel. 

Rene Magritte is the most famous Belgian painter of the surrealist movement. 
His signature paintings include some of the most recognized and yet most enig- 
matic images of the 20th century: shoes becoming feet ( Le Modele rouge), a 
locomotive emerging from a fireplace (La Duree poignardee), a man without a face 
(j Lefils de I’homme ), and, of course, the pipe that is not a pipe (La Trahison des 
images). Magritte and his wife Georgette also lived in Paris for 3 years, where they 
met and became friends with surrealist poets Andre Breton and Paul Eluard. 

Jacques Brel is perhaps one of the most famous French-speaking singers. 
Born in Brussels, though of Flemish descent, he gained fame living and working in 
Paris, and most of his songs were sung in French. His work also shows that he 
never forgot his origins. More recently, the brothers Luc and Jean-Pierre Dardenne 
have been making a name for themselves in the international cinematic world since 
their film Rosetta won praise at the Cannes Film Festival in 1999; they won again at 
Cannes with the film L’ Enfant in 2005. 

Other noted Belgians not always associated with their home country are ac- 
tors Audrey Hepburn and Jean Claude Van Damme, both natives of Brussels, and 
structural anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss, whose work had a great influence 
on Roland Barthes, Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, and Jacques Lacan. 

Popular Arts 

The cartoon character Tintin is famous to French and English speakers world- 
wide. Tintin is the creation of Belgian Georges Remi, whose pen name is Herge. He 
introduced this comic strip in 1929 and followed its debut with more than 20 books. 
According to Tisseron (2002), Herge “faithfully reproduced the xenophobic mood 
of his time, especially in Tintin an Congo ” (p. 145). Les Aventures de Tintin et 
Milou reflected “the crises Europe experienced after 1930, particularly those hav- 
ing to do with racism and anti-Semitism” (p. 145). In spite of recent criticisms over 
how the Tintin series deals with racial issues, it is still Belgium’s top international 
bestseller. 

The comic strip occupies a somewhat exalted place in Belgian culture. Some of 
the other well-known French-language comic strips include Lucky Luke by Maurice 
De Bevere, the Smurfs (Les Schtroumpf) by Pierre Culliford, Les Cites Obscures by 
artist Francis Schulten and author Benoit Peeters, and the ever-popular Le Chat 
by Philippe Geluck. The latter two series are geared towards the adult reader. ( Refer 
to Appendix D for a list of more comic strips popular with children and with adults.) 
Although Georges Simenon (1903-1989), Belgium’s most prolific author, is best 
known for his pulp fiction, he was also well regarded in a number of literary circles. 
Born in Liege, he wrote more than 300 novels, 76 of which featured his most fa- 
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mous character, detective Inspector Maigret. Equally famous is Hercule Poirot, the 
Belgian detective created by Agatha Christie. 

Pedagogy 

How instructors present this material will depend on which aspects of Belgian 
culture they choose to include or have time to teach. This article does not offer 
suggestions for presenting Belgian literature or cinema, as teachers will have their 
own methods for integrating them into extant courses. But no matter what one 
decides to teach, it is recommended that a pre-test be administered to find out how 
much of the material the students may already know. Ideally, this activity will whet 
their appetites for more. Once the pre-test has been scored, the instructor can 
review in class the correct answers students were able to give; however, the 
incorrect answers should not yet be corrected by the instructor, nor should new 
material be presented. Rather, as a homework assignment, students can be re- 
quired to revise their incorrect answers. This assignment provides an opportunity 
for investigative reports to be presented to the rest of the class, a communicative 
exercise in which the students become the teacher. 

Once the instructor has determined which culture capsules to incorporate 
into the lesson plan, a range of pedagogical techniques present themselves. For 
example, basic historical and geographical information can be presented in lecture 
format or in more communicative activities, such as question-and-answer practice 
or oral summaries of readings (Lange, 1998, p. 14). Students can create crossword 
puzzles that review geographical, historical, and political information, as well as 
belgicisms and names of notable Belgians. When the crossword puzzles have 
been completed, they can be photocopied for the entire class. Comic strips offer a 
number of opportunities for communicative learning as well. Students can choose 
their favorite Belgian comic strip, delete the captions, and then make up their own 
captions, including as many belgicisms as possible. Students with an artistic bent 
can draw their own comic strips along the lines of models provided by the instruc- 
tor. A variation on this idea is to have students complete the story line for a comic 
strip from which several frames have been deleted. One particularly effective exer- 
cise is to have students create a dialogue between a French speaker from France 
and one from Belgium and include belgicisms that can cause confusion between 
the two speakers. 

After some background information on Belgian cuisine is introduced to stu- 
dents, the live demonstrations can begin. Students can find authentic recipes for 
Belgian fries and waffles (Brussels and Liege style) on the Gourmet Corner of the 
Belgium Tourist Office Web site (<www.visitbelgium.com>). They can, in groups, 
be responsible for supplying the appropriate ingredients; and with the necessary 
waffle maker or deep fryer, they can prepare waffles and frites in class. If cooking 
at school is not an option, then a chocolate tasting could be one of the highlights 
for this unit. 

One effective synthetic communicative activity is a short research project. 
Students adopt the role of a travel agent, choose a principal city in one of the five 
provinces in Wallonia, and prepare a poster session or PowerPoint presentation 
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about a day-trip from Brussels to the city. This report would include pertinent 
information, such as the city’s history, industry, climate, population, location, 
local festivals, local food specialties, and points of interest. Useful resources for 
this project include the Belgian Railroad Web site at <www.b-rail.be/main/F/>, the 
Le Petit Fute Wallonie 2008 ( Dubrulle, 2007) guidebook, and its companion Web 
site, <www.petitfute.be>. An outline of this cultural project appears in Appendix E. 

As a culminating communicative learning activity, a creative performance can 
tie together all aspects of contemporary culture. With careful guidance, students 
can prepare a newscast that includes food, “on-site” reporting from towns and 
villages to cover local festivals, weather, sports, literary interviews, and flash 
news bulletins. Before working on creating the newscast, the class as a whole can 
watch at least one Belgian television newscast via the Internet. For this purpose, 
the Web site for the Radio Television Beige de la Communaute Frangaise 
(<www.lal .be/index. htm>) is especially useful. The entire class can decide how to 
divide up the news broadcast. One student, for example, may be designated as the 
news anchor to oversee and be responsible for creating the transitions between 
the news segments. The other students can work in groups of two or three, with a 
specific area assigned to each group. These students are the reporters, special 
correspondents, and the people who are to be interviewed. Following practice and 
rehearsal, the newscast can be recorded and subsequently used for recruiting and 
assessment. 

At the conclusion of the cultural unit on Belgium, for the purpose of assess- 
ment, a post-test with the same questions provided in the original pre-test should 
be administered. Students should show a quantum leap in their knowledge about 
Belgium, as demonstrated by their ability not only to answer the questions, but to 
answer them confidently and in detail. 

Conclusion 

Belgium surprises with its many contributions to Francophone culture. What 
is often assumed to be French may not be. The information and resources in this 
article provide a point of departure for teachers and students to begin to appreci- 
ate this unique country that has added so much to the cultural wealth and prestige 
of the French-speaking world. 
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Appendix A: Sample Pre- and Post-test 

(If the students’ level of French does not allow the administration of this test in 
French, it can easily be translated into English.) 

A la decouverte de la Belgique: 

1. Type du gouvernement: 

2. Nom du souverain: 

3. Drapeau (couleurs): 

4. Hymne nationale: 

5. Fete nationale: 

6. Monnaie: 

7. Langue(s) nationale(s): 

8. Superficie: 

9. Quelques grandes villes: 

10. Pays limitrophes: 

11. Nombre d'habitants: 

12. Nom des habitants: 

13. Monument(s) celebre(s): 

14. Personnages / personnalites celebres: 

15. Specialites culinaires: 

Appendix B : A Fe w Belgicisms and Their Equivalents in French and in American 
English 

Belgicism 

bapteme 

brosser un cours 
carrousel 
chicon 
copion 
cramique 
dejeuner 
diner 
divan 
drache 

filet americain 
GSM 
jatte 



French American English Equivalent 



bizutage 
secher un cours 
manege (forain) 
endive 
antiseche 

pain aux raisins secs 
petit dejeuner 
dejeuner 
canape 
forte averse 
steak tartare 
telephone portable 
tasse 



of the Belgicism 

hazing 
to skip class 
carousel 
endive 
cheat sheet 
raisin roll 
breakfast 
lunch 
sofa 

steady downfall 
steak tartare 
mobile phone 
cup 
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jobiste 

kot 

un matin 

mitraillette 

nonante 

octante 

pistolet 

praline 

septante 

sonner 

souper 

torchon 

tute 

vidange 



etudiant ayant un job 
chambre d’etudiant 
ce matin 

steak hache frites 

quatre-vingt-dix 

quatre-vingts 

un petit pain rond 

bouchee de chocolat 

soixante-dix 

telephoner 

diner /souper (familiar) 
serpilliere 
sucette, tetine 
vidange (oil change) 



student worker 

room rented to a student 

this morning 

meat and frites sandwich 

ninety 

eighty 

a type of breakfast roll 
piece of chocolate 
seventy 

to call on the phone 

supper 

floor cloth 

pacifier 

bottle deposit 



Appendix C: A Few Famous Belgians 



Georges Simenon 
Victor Horta 
Georges Remi ( Herge) 
Justine Henin 

Eddy/ Axel Merckx 

Lara Fabian 
Jacques Brel 
Maurice Careme 
Pierre Culliford ( Peyo) 
The Brothers Dardenne 

Jean-Michel Folon 

Philippe Geluck 
Maurice Grevisse 

Audrey Hepburn 
Claude Levi-Strauss 

Maurice Maeterlinck 

Rene Magritte 
Francoise Mallet-Joris 

Henri Michaux 



Crime-fiction writer 
Art Nouveau architect 
Creator of Tintin 

Tennis champion from Wallonia (Another 
tennis great is Kim Clijsters from Flanders.) 
Winner of the Tour de France five times; his 
son is also a cyclist. 

Pop singer/songwriter 
French-speaking singer, composer 
Children’s poet born in Wavre 
Creator of the Smurfs 
Film directors and two-time winners of the 
Palme d’Or at the Cannes Film Festival 
Artist, illustrator, painter, and sculptor born in 
Brussels 

Creater of the comic strip, “The Cat” 

Famous grammarian, known for his 
Le Bon Usage 
Actress 

Structural anthropologist born in 
Brussels in 1908 

Poet, playwright, and essayist born in Ghent; 

awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1 9 1 1 
Surrealist painter 

Writer, born in Anvers, elected one of 10 
members of the Academie Goncourt 
Poet, writer, and painter 
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Amelie Nothomb Writer born in J apan to Belgian diplomats; 

published her first novel in 1992 and has 
been producing almost a novel a year since. 
Axelle Red Pop singer/songwriter 

Jean-Claude Van Damme Action-movie actor, known as the “Muscles 

from Brussels” 

Adolphe Sax Inventor of the saxophone in 1830 



Appendix D: A Short List of Belgian Comic Strips and their Creators 



Bob and Bobette 
Boule and Bill 
The Cat (le Chat) 
Les Cites Obscures 

Gaston Lagaffe 
Lucky Luke 

The Marsupilami 

Les Schtroumpfs 
Tintin 



Willy Vandersteen 
Jean Roba 
Philippe Geluck 

Francois Schulten (artist) and Benoit Peeters 
(author) 

Andre Franquin 

Created by Morris, who died in 2001 ; now 
written by Rene Goscinny 
Andre Franquin (Disney adapted this comic 
strip into a cartoon. ) 

Pierre Culliford 
Georges Remi (Herge) 



Appendix E: A Day-Trip from Brussels 

You are a tour director for Voyage Belgique Travel Agency, and you have 
been given a special assignment: You have the opportunity to lead a small group 
of students and their professor on a visit to French-speaking Belgium. Specifically, 
you will design a one-day excursion to the city of your choice from Brussels. 

The tour program you design must include the following: 

(1) Since the group will fly into Brussels, how does the group get to your city? 
Take a train? Take a bus? Where in your city will the selected mode of 
transportation drop off the group? Be sure to provide information about your 
return to Brussels. 

(2) What are the places of cultural interest in the city? Make up a list of places to 
visit. Include two that are “must-see” places; two that would be good places 
to check out if there is enough time; two “might-be-interesting” places; and 
any other sights that you think are worth seeing. Remember that you have 
only one day in your city. You must tell why each of these places is worth 
visiting. 
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(3) Where is the group going to eat? Select two restaurant, one cheap and one 
expensive. Do NOT include McDonald's, Pizza Hut, or any other American 
restaurant. You must also tell what the group is going to eat; so describe any 
local specialties. 

(4) What other special activities are available? What about shopping? What 
special events, such as local festivals and holiday events are unique to your 
city? 

Present your program in a PowerPoint or poster presentation that includes all 
of the above information. 

Because this is an academically-oriented trip, include also a one-para- 
graph description to introduce your city. In this paragraph, briefly describe its 
history. Then mention what makes the city important today. You may include 
references to industry, agriculture, government, tourism, or culture. Be sure to 
include information on climate and population. 

Include with your paragraph an outline map of Belgium. Shade in the 
province in which your city is located, mark the city’s location with a star, and 
label them both. 

(Note: This project may be done in French or in English. ) 
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